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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE OTHER A.M., while our senses were still dull from the 
daily trip on New York City’s rolling underground steam 
bath and the equally tranquilizing 90-degree temperatures 
above ground, a man on the other end of the telephone 
introduced himself as the Acting Assistant Foreign News 
Editor of the New York Times. Did we know anything, the 
man asked, about a Joan Gillespie. 

Mention of the name, aided by a subversive machine called 
an air conditioner, quickly restored all our faculties. Joan 
Gillespie, we responded, was a very knowledgeable, very ob- 
servant, very young woman. A former U.S. Vice Consul, she 
left the Foreign Service to become a full-time specialist in 
African affairs. Her first article as a New LeApER corre- 
spondent, “Inside Rebel Algeria,” a report of her talks with 
exiled nationalist leader Ferhat Abbas and her stay behind 
rebel lines, appeared April 27. Only weeks ago, after a brief 
return to this country, she set out for a two-year trek across 
the Dark Continent. In fact, her dispatch concerning the 
recent conference of nine African nations arrived yesterday 
and will appear shortly. 

We were about to give the man some more attractive, 
albeit less vital, statistics about our girl when it occurred to 
us that first we had better question his intentions. Well, he 
explained, it appeared that a Ghanian journalist who worked 
for the Times had been arrested in Guinea while Miss Gil- 
lespie was present and he had asked her to cable the news- 
paper to explain his sudden silence. The Times was looking 
into the matter and, of course, wanted to check Miss Gilles- 
pie’s credentials. The next morning, tucked away in the 





lower left-hand corner of page three of the Times, we found 
the following story: 

“DAKAR, Senegal, Aug. 20—Ben D. Dorkenoo, a Ghanian 
correspondent for The New York Times and other Westem 
publications, was expelled from Guinea today after having 
been held incommunicado for five days. 

“During that time, he was served only three meals, he said, 


“Mr. Dorkenoo and Joan Gillespie, an American journal- 
ist, arrived in Conakry Saturday from Monrovia, Liberia, 
where they had covered a conference of nine African states, 
Sunday they were ordered to police headquarters, where 
their passports were seized and Mr. Darkenoo was detained, 
No reason was given to them. 

“The Interior Ministry of Guinea is reported to have asked 
the United States Embassy to order Miss Gillespie, a corte. 
spondent for The New Leader, to leave the country. But the 
Embassy declined.” 

The incident, to be sure, is not very world-shaking; nor, 
unhappily, is it terribly uncommon. But it brought to mind 
an article by another New LEADER correspondent, John A. § 
Marcum, whose “Report from Guinea” in our December 1, 
1958 issue was the first extensive survey in the American 
press of the world’s newest nation. After sympathetically 
describing its sudden birth, the problems that it faces in 
infancy and its chances for survival, Marcum concluded: 
“While all Africa watches, Guinea will begin building its 
own special model of ‘African democracy’.” We hope the 
foundation is not yet firmly set. 
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Americas 
New Image of Russia 


Pro-Soviet enthusiasm reflects excessive U.S. respect for technological progress 


F SOMEONE who had left the United States eight or 
nine years ago, when McCarthyism was at its height, 
were to return today after being completely out of touch 
with this country, he would undoubtedly be struck by the 
change in the public attitude toward things Russian and 
Soviet. In the early 50s, thanks to sweeping and often 
foolish accusations, it was impossible to express any 
balanced opinion of the Soviet Union without risking 
suspicion. Today the situation is neatly reversed: We 
are in the midst of a wave of pro-Soviet sympathy of 
an intensity and grass-roots appeal probably without 
parallel in our history. 

Most of the mass media give priority to news from 
and about Russia, its life, achievements and aspirations. 
Even the New York Times devotes its leading pages each 
day to news reports and surveys concerned with the 
Soviet Union. More than a million people thronged to 
the Soviet Exhibition of Science, Technology and Culture 
in New York’s Coliseum, thousands are going to see 
the Soviet Union with their own eyes, and an American 
politician risks losing his professional status these days 
unless he secures at least a one-hour interview with Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Then there is an endless 
succession of ballet troupes and professional and scien- 
tific delegations of all sorts. Soon we are to welcome 
to our shores—for the first time in history—the ruler 
of Russia himself. 

What accounts for this startling turnabout in public 
opinion? The question answers itself if we date the 
beginning of this change. It occurred on that fateful 
day in the autumn of 1957 when the newspapers head- 
lined the report that the Soviet Union had launched the 
first successful earth satellite, thereby demonstrating a 
level of scientific and technological achievement for which 
the broad public was entirely unprepared. Nothing was 
as certain to touch upon the rawest, most sensitive 
nerve of the American national character. iis 

For proud as we are of our freedom, we are prouder 
still of our technological achievements. Since 1945, when 
the collapse of Europe unexpectedly imposed upon us 





Ricuarp Prpgs, of the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard, is author of The Formation of the Soviet Union. 
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the onerous obligation of world leadership, we have de- 
rived from this technological superiority much comfort 
as well as security. In the minds of most Americans 
there exists some sort of ill-defined but very real inter- 
dependence between our freedom and our material 
well-being: the latter, as it were, flowing from the former, 
and then, in turn, serving as its guarantee. 

It is by challenging this (very questionable) inter- 
dependence that the sputnik, and all the revelations of 
Soviet material achievement that followed in its wake, 
triggered the popular reaction we now witness. This 
popular reaction, in the short run, represents perhaps 
merely one of those mass-hysterias to which democracies 
are especially prone, but in the long run it may well 
mark a profound crisis in American culture. That a 
country which to most Americans was primitive, peasant- 
like, traditionally despotic, and, to boot, ruled by a 
band of unscrupulous, fanatical social experimenters— 
a sort of vast Lower Slobbovia, an epitome of backward- 
ness and slavery—that such a country should be able to 
outmatch us in a vital realm of modern science and 
technology was profoundly disturbing. To most people 
it could mean only one of two things: that Russia had 
been misrepresented, or that there really is no necessary 
connection between liberty and material progress. 

My impression is that for most people the former 
alternative is the more palatable, partly because it coin- 
cides with the natural inclination to think of others as 
fundamentally like ourselves, and partly because it does 
not compel one to surrender a faith that is very deeply 
ingrained in modern America. It accounts for the sudden 
vogue of interest in Soviet Russia, for the almost touch- 
ing naiveté with which the public has seized on the 
image of Russia as portrayed by Soviet propaganda: 
young, dynamic, joyful, a sort of America of the frontier 
period. This image helps soothe whatever doubts we 
may have experienced about our civilization as a result 
of Soviet achievements. 

To a minority, however, the challenge of Soviet science 
and technology has meant a very real crisis in that in- 
dustrial-scientific creed that has gradually replaced in 
America the 18th century rationalist tradition, and the 
17th century religious tradition. The ultimate impact of 








this crisis on the future of this country is quite in- 
calculable. 

The pro-Soviet sentiment of the 1930s was of course 
quite different in its inspiration and social appeal. It 
affected a relatively small group of intellectuals who 
were disillusioned with post-1914 Western developments, 
or those who felt, from a religious sentiment deeply 
rooted in certain American social groups, that the Soviet 
system realized better than ours the egalitarian principles 
of Christianity. It was a perverse movement, harmful 
in its consequences (some of our diplomatic mistakes 
of the Roosevelt era were due to it), but it was inspired 
by feelings that were at bottom sound and in the best 
traditions of Western civilization. 

The Marxists and Leninists, and even some Stalinists, 
thought they saw, or persuaded themselves to see, in the 
Soviet Union the flowering of all those civilizing virtues 
that seemed to be dying out in contemporary Europe 
and America. Indeed, whatever is wrong with Marxism 
and Leninism, its initial impulse was and is an ethical 
one: one joined, or followed, or sympathized because one 
thought that Communism would provide a life for all 
that is freer, fuller, nobler, more secure and peaceful; 
one broke with the movement when it no longer seemed 
to serve these ends. 

The current wave of pro-Soviet (rather than pro- 
Communist) sympathy is entirely devoid of this ethical 
impetus. The intellectuals in this country have by now 
dissociated themselves almost to a man from the Com- 
munist cause, the last ones breaking with it after the 
20th Party Congress and the suppression of the Hun- 
garian Revolution—that is, on the very eve of the day 
when the movement we are now witnessing got under 
way. American students today are largely indifferent to 
politics, and when they do display a political conscience 
it is almost certainly strongly anti-Communist. 

The post-sputnik wave of enthusiasm for the Soviet 
Union is the product not of the intellectuals, but of the 
Babbitts. The Babbitts loathed the Soviet Union and 
Communism and backed McCarthy as long as they 
thought of the Russians as either primitive peasants, 
who cast an eager eye on American wealth, or degenerate 
intellectuals with a penchant for incomprehensible avant- 
garde art and free love—that is, as long as they felt 
contempt. This image has now been radically changed. 
The internal evolution of Soviet Communism has trans- 
formed a movement of chiliastic appeal into what Ben- 
jamin Schwartz calls a formula for economic develop- 
ment; this transformation of course helped. And then 
there is the record of Soviet achievement in economic 
growth, in automation, in science and technology, which 
makes a contemptuous attitude no longer feasible. 

It is irrelevant here that we may well be exaggerating 
Soviet advances beyond all reason in a natural effort 
to make up for years of neglect and scorn. What matters 
is that the Soviet Union can no longer be treated as 





backward, that it must be treated as a serious rival. For 
those to whom material achievement is the suprem 
criterion, the Soviet Union has proven itself; therefor 
it cannot be “bad” and must perforce enjoy a wide 
base of popular support. 

So it is that the new admirers of things Russian ar 
to be found in social groups that before felt nothing 
but revulsion at Soviet Russia: corporation directors, 
managers, engineers, practical politicians. Hence, too, 
the curious spectacle of the leaders of American industry 
welcoming warmly the Soviet leaders, while trade union 
representatives refuse even to meet with them, and 
American students risk their necks infiltrating the Com. 
munist Youth Festival in Vienna. 

The net effect of this revolution in American public 
opinion toward Soviet Russia may well be to tip the 
scales more heavily in favor of an industrial-scientific 
ethos, and to push ever further into the background the 
libertarian, religious and rationalist elements in our 
culture. How disastrous that would be needs no elabora- 
tion. Surely civilized life cannot be measured by such 
yardsticks as the rate of industrial growth or the ef. 
ficiency with which scientific discoveries are put to 
practical use, because, divorced from their human con: 
text, such criteria are plainly meaningless. 

The evil of Communism is not that it is less productive 
than our system, or that, after 40 years of sacrifices it 
cannot create a decent standard of living, or even that it 
does not offer the individual the rights and liberties we 
in the West consider natural. It is, rather, that it denies 
all those elements of life which in every civilized society, 
Eastern and Western alike, have been viewed as essen- 
tial: respect for truth, tradition, privacy, old age, good 
manners, taste. The type of society which the Sovie 
Union creates and fosters is barbarian in the fullest 
most precise sense of the word, whatever its present and 
future technological achievement. The striving to acquire 
the physical by-products of civilization—and only them 
—is just the quality which distinguishes the barbarian 
from primitive man on the one hand, and from civilized 
man on the other. (If it were not so, would we not be 
beund to regard the Nazis—the inventors of the very 
rockets and jet engines over which we now compete with 
the Communists—as paragons of culture?) 

An increase in Soviet productivity and scientific devel 
opment will certainly challenge our security, but it need 
not challenge our way of life. It ought, however, to comp?! 
us to question whether the values we have been prone 
to accept over the past several decades, and which now 
emerge, grotesquely distorted, in the Soviet Union, at 
really valid. For if the religious-rationalist ethos 0 
American civilization were to suffer the fate of the 
socialist-ethical ethos of Marxism, and both yield 
a race for greater productivity and faster economit 
development, then whichever side should win, mankind 
will certainly prove to be the loser. 
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STRATFORD, CANADA 
HE sTORY of Canada’s Stratford, 
T: told by charming Mary Jol- 
liffe over a cup of coffee in the glass- 
walled is as dramatic 
as anything dreamed up by a play- 
wright. The town got its British name 
over a century ago because someone 
happened to give an inn-keeper a 
portrait of Shakespeare. And then, 
because the place reminded folks of 
the great dramatist, the lovely stream 
that winds its way through it had its 
name changed from Thames to Avon. 
And then, way along in 1921, a boy 
in the little town. The 
fact that his name happened to be 
Tom Patterson has nothing to do 
with the story. The point is that 
from the start this boy was fasci- 
nated by the name “Stratford” and 
the connection with Shakespeare. 
Tom Patterson is not an actor or 
playwright or anything else that 
would connect him with the stage. 
When he first set out to do all the 
things that have made him famous, 
he had not even visited Stratford-on- 
the-Avon in England. His father 
owned a brass foundry, which is 
about as prosaic a thing as anyone 
can imagine. After graduation from 
college, Tom took a job as assistant 
editor of a journal called Civic Ad- 
ministration. He was like any other 
lively boy in the United States or 
Canada, except that he had this 
crazy notion about his town. Right 
through the years of the great de- 
Pression he held onto it and kept 
talking about it. It became known 
as “Tom Patterson’s dream.” 
Continuing his activity as a sales- 
man, Tom finally happened to meet 


greenroom, 


was born 
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Tom Patterson's 
Shakespeare Story 


the Mayor of his magic town at a 
convention in the West. His Honor, 
of course, listened to the young man’s 
tale. The next step was to present 
the plan before the City Council. 
Time had passed; it was now 1951- 
52. The members of the city gov- 
ernment provided $150 to enable the 
young chap to make a trip to New 
York. He wrote to Lawrence Olivier 
—and was turned down. Various so- 
cialites and people interested in the 
arts in Toronto heard of his efforts. 
Mrs. Dora Mavor Moore suggested 
that Tom make a long distance call 
to Tyrone Guthrie, who happened 
to be in Ireland at the time. This 
proved to be the turning point in 
this story and in Tom’s career. From 
here on it is a success story. 

Guthrie started for Canada even 
before he received word from Tom 
that his expenses would be paid. 
This was in 1952. Guthrie suggested 
a building to cost $140,000 and ad- 
vised the young promoter to go to 
England to secure the help of Alee 
Guinness, Irene Worth and _stage- 
designer Tanya Moiseiwitsch. In the 
same year, a committee of Stratford 
businessmen became the Board of 
Governors for the project, which was 
soon to become world-famous. In the 
official announcements Tom Patter- 
son is listed as Founder and Plan- 
ning Consultant. 

What has been developed in these 
seven years along this stream and in 
these buildings is more than a man 
can take in during a single visit or 
set down on a single page. As you 
stroll over the lovely grounds, at- 
tend performances in the magnifi- 


cent and ultra-modern theater and 


view the various projects in the 
fields of the arts, you realize that 
the Stratford Shakespeare Festival is 
now a very solid reality. Cars from 
every province of Canada and nearly 
every state of the Union pour listen- 
ers into the theater. There is a par- 
tially permanent staff of performers 
and administrators. The stage, with- 
out an arch and as brilliantly experi- 
mental as a stage can be, is obviously 
successful. The acting is in the best 
tradition. 

The general practice has been to 
offer two plays a season. All but one 
of these, Oedipus Rex, have been 
Shakespearean. The season, which 
began with five weeks, has been 
stretched to 12; the number of per- 
formances has been stretched from 42 
to 98. The attendance has risen from 
68,000 to 171,000: box office re- 
ceipts have gone from $206,000 a 
year to $579,174. This, of course, is 
not enough to cover the cost of so 
varied and expensive a project. The 
list of donors includes the names of 
Canada’s most prominent citizens and 
business concerns. 

The Festival Program offers proof 
of Canada’s interest in many of the 
arts. There is music, both vocal and 
instrumental — including perform- 
ances by a Stratford Orchestra. Two 
features of this summer’s museum ex- 
hibit are especially notable. One is 
a showing of Eskimo arts and crafts 
which is likely to give any “white” 
man a more accurate estimate of his 
own achievements. The sculpture of 
the icy northland is especially im- 
pressive. The other is the precious 
collection of Shakespeare sources 
and editions owned by Sydney Fisher 
of Montreal, Quebec. I was astound- 
ed to stroll into the book section of 
the Festival Museum and gaze upon 
a complete collection of the priceless 
Shakespeare Folios, displayed for all 
to see. 

There is much talk about the ef- 
fect of the Festival on British Com- 
monwealth relations. I am willing to 
bet that it also does much to warm 
up the feelings between Canada and 
her southern neighbor. 








BRITISH LABOR DILEMMA | 


LonDON 
MERICAN RADICALS might be de- 
scribed as men with a cause 
but no constituency: The “affluent 
society” with its sybaritic lushness 
presents a wonderful target, but no- 
body applauds as the arrows sink 
into the bull’s eye. By contrast, the 
British Labor party is the organiza- 
tional instrument of a huge, loyal 
constituency, but is racked and en- 
ervated for a lack of a cause. More 
precisely, the party’s problems arise 
out of a fundamental disagreement 
over the need for doctrinal clarity. 
The Labor party finds this par- 
ticularly unsettling at this time be- 
cause a general election is in the 
October. 
The period before an election is 


offing—probably late in 


traditionally one in which all party 
factions patch together a truce and 
unite in a ferocious assault on the 
Tory enemy. Unfortunately, it be- 
gins to appear as though Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan will this 
time catch the Laborites with their 
factional fracas in full swing, al- 
though Hugh Gaitskell and the other 
Labor leaders are working desperate- 
ly to forestall such a shambles. 
The Labor party’s dilemma has 
to be considered in historical per- 
spective. In Britain, as elsewhere. 
there are two principal techniques of 
mobilizing the electorate: behind a 
leader, or behind a program. But 
since the defection in 1931 of Ram- 
say MacDonald to form a National 
Government, the Labor party has re- 





Joun P. Rocue is Morris Hillquit 
Professor of Politics and Dean of 
the Faculty at Brandeis University. 


Loyal Opposition faces general election lacking strong program or colorful leade, 


By John P. Roche 


lied almost exclusively on a program- 
matic appeal. Indeed, the 
reaction against the long hegemony 


strong 


of the charismatic MacDonald has 
led to an implicit fondness for dis- 
passionate leaders, to the selection 
of men like Clement Attlee and Gait- 
skell who, whatever may be their 
talents, have never wowed a crowd or 
set the masses in motion. 

Labor’s leaders, in other words, 
are supposed to be representatives 
of the collective wisdom of the party, 
not men with a strong independent 
appeal who might attempt to impose 
their judgment on the sovereign mem- 
bership. Labor has proudly adver- 
tised that its program is the essen- 
tial basis of its strength and its claim 
to authority in the nation. By its 
program it will stand or fall. 

The Tories, on the other hand, 
glory in the “cult of personality”: 
Stanley Baldwin with his John 
Bull profile and his pipe. the 18th 
century magnificence of Winston 
Churchill, debonair Anthony Eden, 
and now “unflappable Mac.” The 
Conservatives, despite occasional out- 
breaks of self-conscious intellectual- 
ism, view doctrinaires with roughly 
the same air of suspicious distaste 
displayed by an Irish Boston ward- 
boss toward an ADA Harvard pro- 
fessor. Conservatism is not an in- 
tellectual affectation (like its Ameri- 
can manifestation), but a social and 
political tropism. 

Ironically, it should also be noted 
that the bulk of the Labor party’s 
constituents are not men and women 
energized by an ideological vision. 
The party developed on the basis of 


another sort of conditioned reflex: 
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working-class solidarity. Its roots are§ 
sunk in history, in collective clas ® he 
experience, rather than in the soil off 
socialist conviction. But the party's} 
cadres, 
have always held high the banners 
of socialism and have supplied the 


enthusiasts, its grass-roots 





working class with the symbols off 
that solidarity which the latter auto.) 
matically espoused. These devoted & 
people, often described as the “con § ™ 


science of the movement,” have 


looked to the Labor party as the in-§ fo 
strument of a social millennium, and w 
have always played a role in thi @ 
party far out of proportion to their fo 
mass. hey 
The Labor party has always suf: by 
fered from schizophrenia, with the j ™ 
working class prepared to settle for} ™ 
a bigger loaf, while the enthusiasts} ™ 

demand a new socialist bakery. But § 
sI 


so long as it was in opposition, the 
ambivalence was muffled by a com § P' 
mon dedication to beating the Tories § 


and then the Nazis. The great victory § © 
of 1945, providing Labor for the th 
first time with a clear majority inf ™ 
the House of Commons, ended this th 
negative solidarity. And the Labor of 
Government’s tenure from 1945 to § “ 
1951 unhappily demonstrated the ir Nn 

| 


relevance of many cherished socialist 
doctrines: Who had ever dreamed 
that Utopia would begin in bank-| 
ruptcy court? That the Socialist Zion 
would have to be subsidized by 
American capitalism? In short, that 
the advent of Socialism would make 
so little difference in the character of 
life? 

But to the enthusiasts the fact that 
the nation, and international rel 
tions, had not been transformed by 
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the 1945 victory in no way demon- 
strated that perhaps the world had 
by-passed their dogmas. On the con- 
trary, it proved that there had been 


| a betrayal, that the leaders had lost 


their faith and, in effect, become 


members of the Establishment. This 
simmering hostility boiled up in the 


Pearly “50s around Aneurin Bevan, 
| then it collapsed into fitful protests 
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» where the unions are weak (constitu- 


when the fiery Welshman made his 
peace with the leadership and the 
H-Bomb. But it has remained, un- 
happy and leaderless, awaiting a 
spokesman fit to raise the cross and 


These enthusiasts have a curious 
power position in the party. Because 
of the traditionalism, even anti-in- 
of the trade unions, 


in the selection of Labor candidates 
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by union delegates on selection com- 


mittees. The most militant enthusiasts 
usually end up running for office 
in safe Conservative districts! 

Yet the militants, who play so 
small a role in determining the com- 


} position of the Parliamentary Labor 


party, have at the same time a superb 
capacity for disruption. Not only can 
they sow dissension within the move- 
ment, but, perhaps more significantly, 
they can present the unaffiliated body 
of electors (with the aid of the over- 
whelmingly Conservative press) with 
an image of the Labor party as a 
boiling, internally divided, unstable 
organization unworthy of national 
trust. And it is the unaffiliated, mar- 
ginal voters who determine which 
party will have the Parliamentary 
edge. 

Moreover, despite the suggestions 
of some political sociologists, elec- 
tions are not won or lost on a cosmic 
basis. True, the safe Conservative 
constituencies will return Tories, and 
the safe Labor districts will send 
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their faithful members to West- 
minster; but the crucial marginal 
seats which determine the final out- 
come must be fought and fought 
hard. This requires volunteer work- 
ers, men and women who will give 
up “telly” and spend their evenings 
canvassing block by block, house by 
house, reasoning with the undecided. 
It requires, in short, motivated 
people, and the bulk of these dedi- 
cated volunteers come from the 
ideological ambiance of the Labor 
party. They must have something to 
fight for, but since 1945 they have 
been losing much of their vigor: 
They have become crusaders without 
a cross. 

At the same time, the leaders of 
the Labor party have become less 
and less ideological in viewpoint. In 
some respects they are like the mem- 
bers of a medieval Gnostic fraternity 
where the initiates were gradually in- 
troduced to the ways of God until 
they reached the ultimate level of 
wisdom and learned that there was 
no God. But their tired wisdom avails 
them little with the enthusiasts and 
they are thus confronted by a cruel 
paradox. If they flatly tell the mili- 
tants that their dogmas are irrelevant, 
they will exacerbate factionalism 
within the party and alienate many 
devoted election workers. If, on the 
other hand, they try to maintain the 
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support of the enthusiasts by militant 
ideological pronouncements (“West- 
minster is worth a Socialist mass’’), 
they will lose the electoral support 
of many moderate, uncommitted 
voters. 

Take, for example, the party’s view 
on renationalization of steel. As in- 
telligent men, Gaitskell and his as- 
sociates must be aware that owner- 
ship is quite irrelevant to control, 
that state ownership of the steel in- 
dustry is in no real sense a necessary 
precondition of state control over 
managerial shrewd 
politicians, they must also be aware 
that the issue bores the party faith- 
ful and alienates the marginal elec- 
torate, which looks on it as a mani- 
festation of “infantile leftism.” But 
while the issue has all the earmarks 
of a clinker, the leadership is stuck 
with it—essentially as a payoff to 
the enthusiasts. 

In the same sense, the imbroglio 
about the H-Bomb is basically un- 
real. “Ban the Bomb” is roughly 
equivalent to urging “Ban Sunspots” 
—at least from the viewpoint of 
British policy—since ultimate de- 
cisions on nuclear war clearly lie in 
the hands of the U.S. and the USSR. 
Moreover, the average Englishman is 
as aware as the average American 
of the possibilities of mass annihila- 
tion implicit in the balance of terror. 


decisions. As 








Like the average American, he takes 
it as a fact of life, as men three 
centuries ago took plague. Further- 
more, he does not particularly like 
to have the problem thrust into his 
line of vision, particularly when he 
feels that the whole business is be- 
yond his control. But the militants 
have dedicated their chiliastic ener- 
gies to forcing the Labor party to 
“Ban the Bomb” and demand that 
the leadership accept this principle. 
It, too, is a guaranteed electoral 
clinker, opening up to the Conserva- 
tives endless rhetorical vistas: 
“Labor is Pacifist,’ “Mac and 
Patriotism,” “No Nuclear Surren- 
der,” etc. 

As I suggested above, Labor has 
always been troubled with this split 
personality, which can be an asset 
as well as a liability. But today 
the problem has two unusual dimen- 
sions: the impending election, and 
Frank Cousins. It so happens that 
at this particular moment the en- 
thusiasts have apparently found a 
messiah. Unbelievably, Cousins not 
only is a trade union magnate, but 
is the General Secretary of the largest 
union in Britain, the Transport and 
General Workers Union. That the 
successor of Ernest Bevin and Arthur 
Deakin, both vigorous opponents of 
socialist militancy, should appear to 
lead the enthusiasts from the wilder- 
ness is a historical irony of the first 
order. 

Cousins is an enigma. There are 
those observers who consider him a 
supple Machiavellian who will 
manipulate socialist symbols to his 
own opportunistic ends. Others view 
him in a less sinister light as a man 
who has convinced himself that he 
is the reincarnation of Keir Hardie, 
just an honest rank-and-filer of 
simple but firm socialist convictions. 
A few attribute his actions to sheer 
pique, to the refusal of the senior 
trade-union statesmen to defer to 
him as they did to his formidable 
predecessors, and to their almost 
open disapproval of his conduct of 
the London bus strike last summer. 
The enthusiasts, of course, take him 


at face value, as a fighter for social- 
ism, for nationalization, and against 
The Bomb. 

It is too early to tell which course 
Cousins will take, or to make any 
judgment of his motives. But how- 
ever motivated, Cousins is a power- 
ful and compelling figure. With the 
exception of Aneurin Bevan, whose 
intellectual acrobatics have under- 
mined his moral standing in the 
party, “Frank” is the only effective, 
rip-snorting crowd-stirrer among the 
top figures in the movement. To his 
opponents, of course, he is a dema- 
gogue. The recent convention of his 
union demonstrated, however, that 
he is extremely effective at present- 
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ing, and getting mass support for, his 
position. He has enormous vitality, 
basic there are 
probably many Laborites who, de- 


spite their affirmation of the collec- 


and in a sense 


tive responsibilities of the leaders, 
would love to follow a leader with 
passion and vitality, one who could, 
like Ramsay MacDonald, bring the 
vision to life before their eyes. 
Cousins could go far. 

At the same time, to risk a peek 
into the future, it is unlikely that he 
will go very far with his present 
support. Gaitskell, with a strength 
buttressed by his defeat of Bevan, 


has already struck back and struck 


hard. In a public statement, he ha 
made it clear that even should th 
Labor party Congress this fall @, 
dorse the “Ban the Bomb” policy ¥ 
a future Labor cabinet would not } 
bound by the decision. He went eve, 
further and clearly threw the gaunt 
down to Cousins: “Our party &f 
cisions on these matters are nif 
dictated by one man, whether he ky 
the leader of the party, our spoke.§ 
man on foreign affairs, or the Gener 
Secretary of the Transport and Gen. 
eral Workers Union.” 

The next move is up to Cousin§ 
but he had better tread warily. Nowy 
he has mobilized the traditional bull 
warks of party solidarity, the leader 
ship of the Parliamentary Labof - 
party and the great trade-unionf 
barons, and he can count on ever 
organizational weapon in their amplly 
arsenal being employed to cut hing 
down to size. The issue has now been 
posed as: Against the 
Movement.” Unless he can escape 
from this rhetorical rat trap, Cousin 


“Cousins 


will certainly be destroyed. Yet iif 
he fights, he will similarly be accuseiff 
of undermining party solidarity i 
time of peril, and to betray party 
solidarity is the ultimate sin in the 
Labor movement. 

No matter which way Frank 
Cousins jumps (or whether he lie 
low, which is more probable), the 
crisis which he symbolizes still face: 
the Labor party. Confronting the 
Tories, happily non-programmatic be 
hind fine leadership, in what is uw 
doubtedly going to be a_nip-ant: 
tuck battle, the Labor party finds 
itself groping for a program. Gait 
skell might win with “We Could Do 
It Better,” but this would seem 
many faithful Laborites a confessio 
of ideological bankruptcy. On th 
other hand, a militant socialist pro 
gram, such as the enthusiasts advo 
cate, would certainly lead to ele 
toral disaster. If Gaitskell and hi 


colleagues succeed in reconcilins 


Labor’s two personalities sufficient! 


to win the election, they will certait 
ly have demonstrated their capacii§ 
to govern Britain. 
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Tough labor bill and unified industry attack produce 
gloom at AFL-CIO Executive Council parley 


U.S. LABOR 
ON THE DEFENSIVE 1 tom sor 


MERICA’sS TOP labor leaders met 
last week in a somber mood. It 
was compounded by a sense of shock 


‘OK and underlying feelings of frustra- 


tion. Most of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations Ex- 


‘h ecutive Council arrived at Unity 
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House—summer home of the Inter- 


' national Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union in the Pennsylvania Poconos 
—directly from Washington. There 
an allegedly pro-labor Congress had 
just dealt labor a major legislative 
defeat and they still were suffering 
from the shock. Others, like United 
Steelworkers President David J. Mc- 
Donald, from negotiations 
where the unions were making little 
headway against employers. Their 
frustration centered about labor’s 
apparent inability to fend off what it 
considers an all-out, all-industry at- 


came 


tack on its collective bargaining 
rights, an attack 
the current steel negotiations strug- 
gle. 


symbolized by 


“We're boxed in,” commented one 
AFL-CIO spokesman, “by the steel 
strike and the Landrum-Griffin bill.” 
Behind both of these, the unions see 
the same forces building up, a con- 
centration of anti-labor reaction mov- 
ing in for the kill. For the first time 
since the malaise of American labor 
became evident—roughly coinciding 
with the opening investigations of 
Senator John L. McClellan’s (D.- 
Ark.) Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Manage- 





Tom Brooks, assistant labor editor 
of Business Week, covered the AFL- 


CIO Executive Council meeting. 
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ment Field—the crisis has definition 
in union eyes. 

Although Pocono breezes failed to 
dispel the prevailing mood of doom 
and gloom, the Executive Council 
by the end of the week managed to 
assume a posture of defense. And, 
if some AFL-CIO leaders wondered 
if labor would ever mount the of- 
fensive again, there were others who 
wondered if the 
hold the line against industry attack. 
But AFL-CIO President George 
Meany perhaps spoke for the ma- 
jority when he answered a reporter’s 
question as to how he expected the 
Federation to fare under the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill by saying, laconi- 


Federation could 


cally, “I think we’ll survive.” 

That the union leaders believe this 
is a time to worry about survival— 
despite evident union strength in 
both membership and organization— 
is apparent from their attitude toward 
the steel strike. The strike, the Coun- 
cil declared, “represents the focal 
point of an effort by corporate man- 
agement of this country to reverse 
the whole pattern of labor relations 
in industrial America by converting 
unions into subservient tools of man- 
agement.” 

The corporations, charged the Ex- 
ecutive Council statement, have de- 
cided that “this is the time to weak- 
en, if not destroy, the organizations 
which have compelled them to give 
up some portion of their unlimited 
prerogatives in dictating the terms 
and conditions of employment.” Cor- 
porate management, according to the 
AFL-CIO, has utilized a “genuine 
concern” over inflation and the “ex- 
position of the sins of a small minor- 


ity of labor leaders” to launch an 
all-out attack on organized labor. The 
steel industry, said the Council, was 
picked as the place for the fight “be- 
cause it is an industry which has 
just emerged from a period of 
heavy unemployment, but one in 
which the companies continued to 
enjoy profits... .” 

While the Executive Council was 
ready enough to make a harsh verbal 
attack on American industry, it was 
not so quick in spelling out the kind 
of assistance that would be rendered 
to the hard-pressed steel union. The 
Council made its statement on the 
steel strike on the first day of its 
week-long sessions. At the time, 
Meany said the Council would come 
up with “some concrete method by 
which we’d be of some assistance.” 

Money offers of support will no 
doubt be made. James B. Carey’s 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers has pledged a $100,000 gift. 
There also was discussion of a penny- 
a-day levy on each AFL-CIO mem- 
ber, an allotment that could yield up 
to $4 million a month in strike aid. 
In addition, there are plans to set 
one day aside at the AFL-CIO con- 
vention next month for a rally on 
behalf of the beleaguered strikers. 

But some felt this was too little, too 
late. Several steel union leaders are 
bitter over what they believe to be a 
stall on the part of the Federation. 
“They’re just hoping the strike will 
be over by mid-September,”  re- 
marked a steel union spokesman 
when he heard of the rally, report- 
edly set for September 18. 

United Auto Workers President 
Walter P. Reuther proposed that such 








a rally be called earlier. But even 
this is considered by some to be an 
inadequate response to the crisis 
facing labor. One can’t help feeling 
that most AFL-CIO leaders believe 
the steel strike to be so crucial to the 
future of their own negotiations and 
relations with management that 
something out of the ordinary is 
called for. But what is the un- 
answered question. 

The difficulty, in part, lies with the 
nature of the Federation itself. It is 
confronted by what it considers a 
united management attack on both 
the collective bargaining and legis- 
lative fronts. Traditionally, the Fed- 
eration’s strength lies in its lobbying 
power. It cannot, has not, and does 
not play a direct role in collective 
bargaining. That role must be played 
out by each union within its own 
industry. For example, there is no 
conceivable way, given the present 
Administration in Washington, for 
the AFL-CIO federation leadership 
USW President McDonald 


what he now wants: a fruitful meet- 


to get 


ing with Roger Blough, President 
of U.S. Steel. 

“We're definitely in a bad fix,” 
Meany noted, talking of prospects for 
a compromise favorable to labor in 
the House-Senate conference on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. His remark also 
applies to labor’s feelings in the face 
of growing, successful employer re- 
sistance to union demands at the col- 
lective bargaining table. This resist- 
ance, in the minds of the union lead- 
ers. is closely tied to the setback the 
unions face in Congress on labor re- 
form legislation. But, Meany man- 
aged to joke, “there’s a possibility 
that there’s something inflationary in 
it, and President Eisenhower will 
veto it.” 

On only one occasion did the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council manage to 
rise above the prevailing atmosphere 
of defeatism. This came when it 
sharply rebuffed a suggestion that it 
meet with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev during his visit to the 
U.S. next month. The dictator was 
branded as a ruler of a slave state. 


When someone remarked that the 
State Department might like to have 
the Soviet Premier see free unions 
in action at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, Meany observed with asperity 
that the AFL-CIO was not an instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy, nor of 
the State Department. However, sev- 
eral AFL-CIO leaders will 
front” Khrushchev on_ their 
sometime in late September. 
Otherwise, the Federation leaders 
spent most of their time licking as- 
sorted wounds. The Council author- 
ized the formation of a sub commit- 
tee, to be appointed by Meany, to go 


“con- 
own 


over internal disputes. It will review 
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the AFL-CIO’s 


raiding clause, the Industrial Union 


constitutional no- 


Department-Building Trades machin- 
ery for settling disputes, and the 
IUD-Metal Trades Department squab- 
ble. The sub committee will also rec- 
ommend “a plan by which we can 
arrive at decisions” on internal prob- 
lems, according to Meany. 
Evidently pleased by what he con- 
siders progress in this touchy area of 
jurisdictional squabbles and bicker- 
ing, the AFL-CIO President had high 
praise for the IUD-Building Trades 
disputes machinery. At the time of 
the merger, he thought this would be 
the most difficult problem of the uni- 
fied organization. “Actually,” said 








Meany, “it turned out to be the 
easiest.” He reported that about 75 
per cent of all IUD-Building Trades 
disputes are now settled in the field, 
This was clearly a morale booster 
for the Federation. 

Another boost to morale was the 
announcement of the proposed re. 
turn of the prodigal International 
Longshoremen’s Association. ousted 
from the AFL on charges of corrup. 
tion and racketeer domination in 
1953. The return is conditional, de 
pending upon the ILA’s willingness 
to comply with any cleanup orders 
issued by Meany, and is subject to 
cancellation at any time for two years 
after affiliation is resumed. 

One immediate result of the cli- 
mate within which labor now finds 
itself is, as Meany noted, “a greater 
disposition on the part of the people 
to stop knocking each other over the 
head.” A second result is the consid- 
erable soul-searching now _ taking 
place in the leadership of the Federa- 
tion, much of it devoted to political 


action. 
At the moment, many Council 
members are disillusioned. “One 


more victory like *58,” IUE President 
Carey jibed, “and we’re dead.” Re 
ferring to the Committee on Politi- 
cal Education, Communication Work- 
ers President James Beirne te- 
marked, “The least the Committee 
can do is tell us the truth.” 

But the down-in-the-mouth _atti- 
tude is likely to be replaced by a new 
determination to do better at the 
polls in 1960. At least this is what 
the more politically minded Couneil 
members say. COPE analysts believe 
that the upset in Washington and the 
hardening of management’s collec- 
tive bargaining attitude will give 
greater impetus to political action for 
labor, rather than less. 

“Industry’s current attack on la 
bor,” one union official at Unity 
House remarked, “may do more t0 
bring about unity than three yeats 
of merger.” And, despite the immedi: 
ate atmosphere, the AFL-CIO Exect- 
tive Council deliberations indicate 
that this indeed may be the case. 
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Defense by Seapower 


A fast-moving, well-balanced U.S. missile fleet could prove the 


By Anthony Harrigan 


T Is A MATTER of historical record 

that the United States met the 
challenge of Soviet aggression in 
Lebanon in 1958 with the resources 
of seapower, not with airfleets based 
on the doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion.” Naval vessels and ship-based 
aircraft, plus units of the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, were utilized to secure 
US. diplomatic objectives. They were 
able to exert a stabilizing force in 
that troubled region without precipi- 
tating serious incidents with the So- 
viet Union. The lesson for the future 
should be clear to Americans. 

A compelling reason for the in- 
creased reliance upon seapower is the 
emphasis the Soviet Union has placed 
on missile warfare. Now, guided and 
ballistic missiles can and undoubtedly 
will be located at ground installa- 
tions here and abroad. But the diffi- 
culties that will result from ground 
installations can be clearly discerned. 
Fixed missile positions in the U.S. 
pose many of the problems that pre- 
atomic age coast artillery posed. Lo- 
cations of firing stations can be de- 
termined by spies. And it is con- 
ceivable that saboteurs could dam- 
age or destroy these ground stations. 
Furthermore, ground missile stations 
can be zeroed in by the enemy and 
rendered useless. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback 
of ground missile stations, however, 
is their utter lack of flexibility. They 
cannot be shifted from one area to 
another in order to cope with a 
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free world’s most effective force in the nuclear age 


changing threat from overseas. Fixed 
concentrations quite obviously can- 
not take into account the shifts in 
concentration of nuclear firepower. 
One of the greatest advantages of 
the missile systems currently being 
developed for shipboard use is mo- 
bility. This mobility makes possible 
concentration of missile firepower in 
any quarter of the globe, in any de- 
fensive or offensive combination 
against an enemy’s weapons or land. 

There is yet another advantage to 
seaborne missile forces. Although 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
allies of the U.S. have agreed to per- 
mit the location of missile-launching 
sites on their territories, the political 
complications involved increase al- 
most from month to month. Indeed, 
the U.S. is finding it very difficult 
to retain existing Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases in North Africa and the 
Mideast. Neutralism is on the in- 
crease in these regions, and the day 
when overseas’ bases on foreign soil 
are no longer possible does not seem 
distant. Even in Great Britain, the 
staunch ally of the American Repub- 
lic, powerful political forces oppose 
the location of nuclear-armed bomb- 
ers on the home islands. There is a 
fear in some friendly countries that 
the location of ballistic missile bases 
will cause their lands to be prime 
targets in the event of a Soviet at- 
tack. The atomic blackmail practiced 
by the Soviet Union increases this 
fear of sudden attack. 

A missile fleet is predicated on the 
role of the U.S. as the great insular 
power of the modern world. This 


country’s geographical _ position 


should be utilized to the greatest de- 
gree in defense planning. for this 
position is extremely favorable. Our 
greatest protection remains the 
oceans shielding us. It also is well to 
remember that our traditional good 
friends are island countries and/or 
nations whose principal defenses are 
ships—Great Britain, Australia, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands and 
Canada. The maritime resources of 
the combined NATO nations are 
truly immense. These nations have 
not the manpower to meet the Soviet 
Union division for division on land. 
But in warships of all types, the 
NATO countries have total assets of 
tremendous value in the event of war. 
These seapower resources can be ex- 
panded without great difficulty. 

Clearly, then, a major missile fleet, 
including Polaris-equipped subma- 
rines on station under the polar ice 
cap so as to guard Arctic Ocean ap- 
proaches to the North American con- 
tinent, would provide a war deterrent 
of massive proportions. Indeed, the 
Polaris missile, with a range of 1,200 
miles, is the key to the missile fleets 
of the future. 

From positions off the west coast 
of Norway, a ballistic missile fleet 
would be able to command the whole 
of European Russia, including the 
cities of Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and 
Kharkov. Stationed in the eastern 
Mediterranean, a fleet equipped with 
the Polaris missile would be in a posi- 
tion to retaliate against the oil- 
producing region of southern Russia 
and submarine bases in Albania and 
the Black Sea. A missile fleet in the 
Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal and 





the Arabian Sea would be able to 
reach targets in Samarkand and 
Western China—an area presently 
being developed for heavy industrial 
purposes. And a missile fleet in the 
western Pacific would have the capa- 
bility of retaliating against China, 
Manchuria and the Pacific region of 
Siberia. Only the innermost zone of 
the Soviet-Red China heartland would 
be beyond the reach of a Polaris- 
equipped missile fleet. 

The far-ranging operations of 
naval task forces in World War II 
demonstrated what havoc seapower 
can bring to the homeland of an 
enemy. Since that time, the striking 
power of naval task forces has been 
vastly augmented, and even greater 
power is soon to be given fleet units. 
Nuclear propulsion, the guided and 
the ballistic missile and the nuclear 
warhead have created a new era iu 
seapower, in which the only limit 
on naval operations is the endurance 
of the men who man the ships. 

Of course, in order to provide a 
more perfect deterrent to war and 
become a superbly effective strategic 
striking force under the new condi- 
tions of sea warfare, the U.S. Navy 
must complete the naval revolution 
that is under way. Replacement of oil- 
burning power plants with nuclear 
engines is the most fundamental 
change in store for the Navy. 

But there is also a need for wholly 
new types of warships. New ships 
and new missions are in the process 
of development. A great deal has been 
done along this line in the area of 
anti-submarine warfare. The plan to 
carry helicopters aboard destroyers, 
the development of frigates, and the 
use of sonic buoys and atomic depth 
charges—all are part of the mighty 
change taking place in the fleet. 

The Polaris-equipped submarines 
planned for the fleet are ideally suited 
as the prime instrument of defense 
along the Arctic frontier. But un- 
determined as yet is the capital ship 
of the Navy in the years ahead. Cer- 
tainly, neither the Polaris submarine 
operating alone nor “wolf packs” of 
Polaris submarines is the answer to 


the need for a fleet-action capital 
ship. While a submarine can be built 
sufficiently large to fire a_ ballistic 
missile, the size of ballistic missiles 
today and those sure to be developed 
in the years ahead make necessary 
a capital ship with ample storage 
facilities for the big weapons. 

Vice Admiral Charles R. Brown, 
USN, commander of NATO’s South- 
ern Europe naval forces, recently out- 
lined his ideas on the capital ship 


POLARIS MISSILE: IN COMMAND 


of the future. Speaking in Washing- 
ton, Brown reviewed the advantages 
of the missile monitor and the heavy 
missile assault ship. Such vessels, he 
said, would be battleship hulls _re- 
vamped to carry ballistic missiles in- 
stead of conventional armament. He 
stressed that the Polaris missile could 
be fired with great accuracy from the 
big surface ships. 

The missile monitor is the logical 
extension of the concept of the air- 
craft carrier. That is not to say that 


missile monitors or assault ship; 
should replace flat-tops at any tin. 
in the near future. Manned airera{ 
are weapons of unique reliabilit 
that are able to carry out comple 
missions which missiles cannot under. 
take. 

The heavy missile attack ship i: 
needed, however, because a ship of 
great size is required if a sustained 
attack with Polaris missiles is to h 
carried out. Smaller vessels, both sur. 
face and sub-surface, would have ty 
replenish their supply of missile 
after a single mission. The heavy a 
tack ship also must be of sufficient 
size to provide for a vast complex of 
surface-to-air defensive missiles that 
would enable the ship to operate in 
safety during close-in attacks—opers- 
tions several hundred miles off an 
enemy coast. 

Thus, one may conclude that the 
task force of the missile era will re. 
quire a variety of different types oi 
warships — nuclear, missile-equippel 
submarines for high-speed lightnin: 
raids, nuclear radar picket subms- 
rines of Triton size for long-rang 
warning of conventional air and mis 
sile attack, high-speed anti-submarine 
destroyers and frigates, aircraft car- 
riers for repelling aerial attacks an( 
for special missions, and heavy mis 
sile attack ships for sustained attack 
against the enemy’s homeland. 

Such a task force offers the maxi: 
mum in offensive and defensive powe! 
that can be foreseen in the preset! 
era. Able to move at great speel 
across the sea and prepared to strike 
with nuclear weapons at any poitl 
from the Mediterranean to the Se 
of Japan, such a task force would bx 
able to survive any attack. Were the 
U.S. rocked by nuclear attack, ile 
fleet still would be on the move, pre 
pared to retaliate against the enem’. 
As Admiral Brown has noted, “War 
are won by remnant forces.” 

The missile fleets of the yeat 
ahead undoubtedly will pose new fr 
quirements. If they are to be pre 
pared to play the role of remnatl 
forces after a destructive enemy * 
tack on the continental United Stats 
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they must be free of dependence on 
fixed bases. This country learned in 
World War II and Korea that great 
quantities of fuel and other supplies 
must be in the ocean “pipeline” at 
all times. This lesson is especially 
applicable in the age of missile fleets. 

Until the conversion to nuclear 
power is completed in the fleet some 
years hence, there will be a very 
great need for high-speed super- 
tankers. For the missile fleets to be 
ready for extensive war operations 
at all times, vast quantities of fuel 
must be kept at sea in all parts of 
the globe. Even as SAC keeps its re- 
taliatory forces airborne and refueled 
in the air, the Navy in the years 
ahead must keep its missile fleets 
moving at sea and refueled at sea. 

As is the case with aerial refueling, 
the process of gradually dispensing 
with shore stations and shore refuel- 
ing in distant parts of the world is 
expensive and cumbersome. But the 
worth of such battle readiness would 
be manifested if war came. In a world 
that has suffered crippling nuclear 
attacks, it would be essential for a 
fleet, if it is to be effective, to be 
independent of shore stations. The 
need, then, is for dispersal rather 
than concentration. 

Admiral Brown, in discussing the 
role of missile monitors, correctly 
pointed out that vessels of this type 
would be a “visual symbol of power” 
and would help in controlling sensi- 
tive areas in a time of limited hos- 
tility. These vessels, he noted, would 
Tepresent an excellent cold war and 
small war weapon. To bring gradu- 
ated force to bear in troubled inter- 
national situations is a job for the 
modern navy. Thus the missile fleet 
of the future requires yet another 
type of ship than the missile monitor. 

The high degree of combat readi- 
ness required of all U.S. defense 
forces makes necessary the availa- 
bility of a large contingent of Marines 
aboard special assault ships. This, of 
course, is standard procedure in the 
Sixth Fleet. The Seventh Fleet also 
moved into the Singapore area last 
year with Marine units on shipboard. 
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This procedure paid off in the Leba- 
non intervention, when battle-ready 
Marines could be dispatched to the 
trouble zone at the same time that 
ships were ordered to steam to the 
eastern Mediterranean, The interests 
of the U.S. in an era of brush-fire 
wars and super-heated political situa- 
tions call for maintaining seaborne 
assault forces at all times. 

The British are keenly aware of 
the need for such assault forces. 
Speaking in Norfolk last fall, Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, stressed that a bat- 
talion of commandos on the spot 
shortly after an incident occurs may 
be worth a division of regulars sev- 
eral weeks later. Realizing that truth, 
the British are augmenting their 
commando forces and converting an 
aircraft carrier into a special com- 
mando assault ship. Though the U.S. 
Marine Corps has pioneered in the 
development of the helicopter assault 
carrier, even greater stress should be 
placed upon this innovation in war- 
fare. Had the nation pushed the de- 
velopment and conversion of heli- 
copter carriers as much as our 
changed strategy requires, the U.S. 
would have been better prepared to 
speed a landing in Lebanon. 

The assault carrier and the mis- 
sile monitor would complement each 
other. Fully seaborne battle forces, 
with their own short-distance airlift, 
plus the nuclear bombardment capa- 
bility of the missile monitor, would 
provide the U.S. with the best possi- 
ble answer to indirect or all-out ag- 
gression, a brush-fire war or a major 
enemy attack. 

The Lebanon 
made clear that far more adequate 
air-lift facilities will be needed in 
the years ahead. The Navy has the 
answer to this need in the POM sea- 
plane known as “The Seamaster,” 
which has a speed of 600 miles an 
hour and which can refuel from a 
submarine. Replacement of conven- 
tional land-based MATS transports 
with a troop-carrier version of “The 
Seamaster” would enable the U.S. 
to use the water areas of the world 


intervention also 


as bases. The problem of circuitous 
routes, involving flights through the 
air space of several countries (a mat- 
ter that vexed Lebanon air-lift plan- 
ners), would be eliminated by having 
all refueling carried out at sea. 

The new weapons, vessels and sup- 
ply and repair organizations necessi- 
tated by this plan involve revolution- 
ary changes in the fleet. More ex- 
actly, perhaps, the changes represent 
further development of existing 
equipment or trends. The Navy has 
missile cruisers; it has only to build 
or adapt battleship hulls in order to 
have heavy missile assault ships. The 
Navy has helicopter carriers; it has 
only to augment its force of these 
vessels and to make refinements. 

In general, the Navy will have the 
basic task of promulgating doctrines 
of seapower that will take into ac- 
count the capabilities of the weapons 
when used in combination. There also 
is the task of explaining to the coun- 
try what is taking place in the Navy 
and in American defense planning in 
regard to the new role of seapower. 
For more than a decade, indeed since 
the attack on Japan in 1945, the 
American public has been persuaded 
that the destruction of an enemy’s 
bases, industrial complexes and other 
strategic targets is strictly a function 
of the nation’s long-range air force, 
and now of missiles fired from land. 

The creation of a vastly enlarged 
strategic mission for seapower, in- 
volving limited war capability and 
“shows of force,” will require an ad- 
justment in inter-service thinking and 
in the understanding of the American 
public. It would be a grave mistake 
for naval planners to be lacking in 
missionary fervor or to fail to push 
the strategic role of seapower, for 
U.S. defense requires that seapower’s 
mobility and concentration of fire- 
power be fully utilized. It is simply 
necessary for naval planners to make 
the country understand the truth of 
what Admiral A. T. Mahan said dec- 
ades ago: “Every danger of a military 
character to which the United States 
is exposed can best be met outside 
her own territory—at sea.” 












































Separation of economic and military programs is needed 


REVAMPING U.S. 
FOREIGN AID 


By William A. Dymsza 


HE CURRENT SESSION of Congress 
etn that much of the initiative 
in foreign aid has passed from the 
Administration to the Senate. While 
there has been the usual demand for 
cuts in foreign aid, the most impor- 
tant development has been the de- 
termined effort that Senator William 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.) and several other 
Senators have made to place the De- 
velopment Loan Fund on a _ long- 
term basis and increase its capacity 
to make economic development loans 
without the necessity of annual ap- 
propriations. Despite the reluctance 
of the 
with this proposal this year, the Sen- 


Administration to go along 


ate Foreign Relations Committee rec- 
While 
this proposal has not been adopted, 
the initiative of the Senators is ex- 


ommended it to the Senate. 


tremely important in shaping the 
foreign aid program in the future. 
The Senate’s increased 
has been the result of dissatisfaction 
with the foreign aid program pre- 
sented by the Administration. Not 


initiative 


only in Congress, but outside as well, 
some of the best informed people 
believe that the 
presenting foreign aid too much as 
in the past. They believe that the 
Administration has not adequately 
adjusted foreign aid to the chal- 
lenges of a changing world situation. 

It is true that the Administration, 
in cooperation with Congress, has 


Administration is 
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established the Development Loan 
Fund to make loans for economic de- 
velopment. Yet the Administration 
has continued to emphasize military 
aid—which makes up the largest part 
of our aid program — and has been 
slow in pushing economic develop- 
ment assistance. 

The major initiative of the Presi- 
dent in foreign aid this year was the 
appointment of the Draper Commit- 
tee to evaluate foreign aid. In ap- 
pointing the Committee, the Presi- 
dent requested it primarily to evalu- 
ate military assistance and the rela- 
tionship between military and eco- 
nomic aid. There was no surprise, 
therefore, that the Draper Committee 
placed primary emphasis on a long- 
term program of military assistance. 
Yet the Committee also mentioned 
the importance of economic develop- 
ment aid and even recommended 
larger appropriations in Fiscal 1961. 
But the President has devoted his at- 
tention to the Committee recommen- 
dations for a long-term program of 
military assistance. 

Foreign aid is only one arm of 
our foreign policy—although an im- 
portant one. We attempt through for- 
eign aid to promote our national 
security, and to foster political sta- 
bility, economic advancement and 
democratic societies abroad. 

Since this is a formidable list of 
objectives, we can not have any as- 
The attainment 
of these objectives depends upon 


surance of success. 


many other aspects of our foreign 
policy and many of our domestic 


policies — and the reactions of for. 
eign countries to these policies, 
Events such as the recent uprising 
in Tibet may have greater impact o 
Asians with respect to their outlook 
on Communism and democracy tha 
our foreign aid. But this does no 
mean that the latter is unimportant, 

The accomplishments of foreig 
aid can best be evaluated in th 
longer term — sometimes years atte; 
the assistance has been granted, 
Moreover, foreign aid may stimulate 
developments _ that 
after aid ceases. For example, we can 
evaluate the Marshall Plan much 
more effectively today than we could 
in 1952. 


There have been three stages in 


continue long 


our foreign assistance program, and 
we have been slowly entering 2 
fourth. First, the period 1945-47 
was marked by emergency relief and 
rehabilitation aid, largely on 
piecemeal basis, with loans and 
grants. Second, between 1948 and 
1951 there was the European Recov- 
ery Program (the Marshall Plan)—a 
major economic aid program to help 
the countries of Western Europe to 
stabilize and advance 
their economies. Third, after 195], 
with the intensification of the cold 
war, the establishment of NATO and 
the advent of the Korean War, our 
aid program became the Mutual Se- 


reconstruct, 


curity Program, with major empha 
sis upon military aid and collective 
security arrangements. Military a 


sistance has dominated our foreign § 
aid to the present day, but there ha: f 
been some tendency to shift towarl f 


economic development aid, which 
may be termed the fourth stage. 
But we have not been moving in 
that direction very fast. In fact, the 
Mutual Security idea of building wp 
military forces of our allies and 
groupings 
still dominates our foreign aid pro 
gram. About two-thirds of last year’ 
foreign aid appropriations was for 
military assistance and defense sup 
port. This year about 60 per cent of 
the Administration’s foreign aid 1 
quest is for military-oriented aid, and 


strengthening regional 
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only about 25 per cent of the request 
is for economic development assist- 
ance—the Development Loan Fund 
and technical assistance. While there 
may be some question concerning Ad- 
ministration classifications of aid— 
as some defense support and other 
categories of aid may be partly eco- 
nomic in character — fundamentally 
these types of aid are intended to pro- 
mote our military security or subsi- 
dize the economies of countries of im- 
portance to us politically, rather than 
to foster economic development. 

Military assistance still is impor- 
tant and needs to be continued. The 
problem is to strike a proper balance 
between military and economic aid. 
Increasing the role of the State De- 
partment in the control and coordina- 
tion of military aid is a step in the 
right direction. Moreover, there 
seems considerable merit in not mix- 
ing military and economic aid in the 
same package—in separating mili- 
tary aid and including it as part of 
the national defense budget. This 
would enable military and economic 
aid to stand on their own merits. 

Another problem is the amount of 
military-oriented aid to less-devel- 
oped countries. The Administration 
has emphasized the shift in aid from 
Europe to Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa during the last few years. 
However, much of this has involved 
military assistance and defense sup- 
port to less-developed countries such 
as Korea, Pakistan, Vietnam and For- 
mosa. In conjunction with this aid, 
less-developed countries have as- 
sumed heavy military burdens related 
to mutual security arrangements 
against Communist expansion. Thus 
we have had to support and subsidize 
their economies with grants of de- 
fense support aid. 

This assistance has not 
aggravated tensions between 
countries in the free world such as 
Pakistan and India, but it has di- 
verted some of the resources and 
energies of less-developed countries 
from their basic economic problems. 
Furthermore, the defense of these 
countries has depended upon Ameri- 


only 
some 
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can military strength rather than 
their own military forces. Although 
many military, strategic, and political 
factors are involved—including Com- 
munist force levels and maintenance 
of internal security in some countries 
—these factors have to be balanced 
against longer-term factors of stabil- 
ity and growth. 

The problem of economic develop- 
ment of the less-developed countries 
is one of the most compelling, most 
challenging and most important of 
our times, for nothing less than the 
survival of our democratic society 
and the future of Western civilization 
may be at stake. It is commonly 
known that 1.3 billion of the people 
in the non-Communist world—about 
two-thirds of the free world’s popu- 
lation—have average per capita in- 
comes in the neighborhood of $100 
per year, compared with over $2,000 
in the U.S. and over $1,000 in the de- 
veloped countries in the West. More- 
over, the gap in living standards 
between the advanced and the less- 
developed countries has widened 
rather than narrowed since World 
War II. 

The leaders and the people in the 
less-developed countries are no longer 
willing to tolerate this inequality. And 
while some less-developed countries 
have made progress in increasing pro- 
duction in recent years, their achieve- 
ments have not kept up with their 
aspirations. Increases in production, 
moreover, have been only slowly re- 
flected in increasing living standards, 
because of rapid increases in popula- 
tion and even external factors such as 
falling prices of primary products in 
world markets. 

Feonomic development of the less- 
developed countries is extremely com- 
plex. It probably involves every aspect 
of life—education, public health, nat- 
ural resources, labor, capital, enter- 
prise, technology, culture, political 
and social institutions, religion—and 
it may involve revolutionary changes 
and a breaking-down of some of the 
traditional aspects of life. One major 
problem is to increase production 
more rapidly than the growth in pop- 


ulation. The social, institutional, and 
cultural factors may be more impor- 
tant in development than the purely 
economic—and the utilization of the 
vast human resources presents great 
challenges and opportunities. 

We should have no 
that foreign aid is a panacea for 
world economic development. Neither 
should the people in the less devel- 
oped countries have this illusion. The 
primary responsibility rests with 
those countries themselves. Most of 
the resources, financial and other, 
along with planning, effort and deter- 
mination, must come from them. Yet 
we can contribute to this process 
through our foreign aid and en- 
courage them to make a greater total 
effort themselves. 

A foreign aid program oriented to- 
wards economic development would 
consist of technical assistance and 
loans by the Development Loan Fund, 
related to sound development plans 
in the recipient countries. It would be 
based upon the capacity of less devel- 
oped countries to absorb such assist- 
ance, rather than military or political 
objectives, and it would be a long- 
term program. Other developed coun- 
tries in the free world oughi to con- 
tribute a larger share in technical 
assistance and capital. Furthermore, 
as the less-developed countries gained 
momentum in their economic growth, 
there would be a good chance that 
they could sustain their development 
largely from their own resources, 
with increased contributions from 
private capital and enterprise. 

Foreign aid does not guarantee 
that these countries will adopt demo- 
cratic institutions. As the process of 
economic development may involve 
revolutionary changes in these coun- 
tries, there may be steps away from 
democracy and even the establish- 
ment of authoritarian government, 
especially in the short run. But in the 
longer run, there is a greater prob- 
ability that they will adopt demo- 
cratic institutions which emphasize 
individual liberty, if we associate our- 
selves with their aspirations and en- 
courage their economic growth. 
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Eyewitness account of a 





Student Trial in Spain 


Maprip 
HE PRISONERS arrived in a Black 
Maria painted green. The back 
door opened, a guard grasping a 
tommygun stepped down, followed by 
a slim, attractive-looking girl holding 
a handbag. Then another guard, then 
eight youths handcuffed in pairs, 
bare-headed and laughing a little at 
the complexity of stepping down 
from a police van when you're 
manacled to somebody. Then another 
guard. 

Quickly they were hustled into 
the building which houses the Mili- 
tary Court of Justice, Madrid Dis- 
trict. We tried to follow but were 
told to stay outside in the street. 
It’s called Calle del Reloj, Clock 
Street, but there is no clock in sight, 
unless you count the one just inside 
the entrance of the building which 
shows 2:25 all the time. 

A few minutes before 1] A.M. we 
were allowed in. There was a rush 
up the stairway to the second floor 
chamber where the trial was to take 
place. The law requires that the pub- 
lic have access to all trials unless 
security matters or obscenity are 
involved. But that 
censorship prevents the press from 
announcing when and where trials 
are to be held, the crowd this day 
was surprisingly large, maybe a 
hundred people. In Madrid  sup- 
pressed news has a way of getting 
around by word of mouth rather 
quickly. 

I was lucky to get a seat in the 
front row next to a lady with a 
fan, right behind the wooden balus- 
trade separating the court proper 
from the spectators. The eight 
youths, now unshackled, sat in a 
double row, their backs to us. The 


considering 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


girl, wearing a simple white dress, 
open sandals and no make-up, sal 
a little apart on a straight-backed 
chair. 

Every now and then the prisoners 
would twist around to glimpse a 
relative or friend. Between them and 
the balustrade was another barrier: 
the backs of five green-uniformed 
Civil Guards sitting shoulder-to- 
shoulder, their oddly shaped patent 
leather hats set exactly horizontal on 
their heads. Three of the guards had 
tommyguns which they held between 
their knees, muzzles resting on the 
floor. The other two had rifles. 

Abruptly eleven army officers filed 
into the room and everybody rose. 
The presiding judge (a colonel) and 
six officers took their places on the 
far side of a long rectangular table 
so that they faced the court. The 
prosecutor and his aide went to a 
desk on the left, while two officers 
assigned to defend the prisoners 
moved to one on the opposite side. 
Permission was given to sit down, 
the Colonel shifted a bit to one side 
a foot-high crucifix that was set on 
the table in front of him, and the 
trial began. It was to last five hours. 

The young defendants had been 
arrested May 17 and 18 and had been 
in jail since then, awaiting trial. Most 
of them were from Valencia. They 
had been involved in the preparation 
and circulation of leaflets calling for 
a 24-hour protest strike against the 
Franco regime. 

In authoritarian Spain this is a 
serious crime. On occasion offenses 
of this nature have come under the 
heading “illegal propaganda” and 
have been tried by civil tribunals. 
But in the case of these nine students 
the charge was “military rebellion,” 





so they faced a military court al. 
though none of the accused was in 
the armed services and none of the 
subversive activities with which they 
were charged involved the use of fire- 
arms, explosives, or plans to attack 
military installations. 

The leaflets which the students had 
sought to distribute did encourage 
the notion that the Franco regime 
should be overthrown. One of them 
was read in court. It said, in part: 
“The economic situation of Spain is 
catastrophic. A pacific general strike 
of 24 hours will help us get rid of 
the dictatorship.” Actually the strike, 
which was set for June 18, never 
came off. 

Five of the youths were law stu- 
dents, one was studying engineering, 
another was enrolled in the medical 
school at the University of Sala- 
manca. The girl, Isabel Munoz, was 
a student at the Valencia conserva- 
tory of music. Her 20th birthday 
came while she was in prison. 

As the trial progressed it was 
brought out that eight of the stu- 
dents, including Isabel Munoz, were 
members of an illegal Socialist stu- 
dents association, the Agrupacion 
Socialista Universitaria; that two of 
the young men belonged also to the 
respected lay organization, Catholic 
Action; that defendant Vicente Lluch, 
23, was_the son of a councillor of 
the JONS, a branch of the Falange, 
which is Spain’s only authorized 
party; that all belonged to “good” 
families. 

The medical student, Manuel Novo, 
23, testified that the police in Sala- 
manca had extracted a_ statement 
from him “by violent methods” and 
that he had had to receive medical 
treatment. All denied that they were 
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Communists or that they had know- 
ingly associated with any. Isabel 
Munoz was questioned about a cer- 
tain “Juan” mentioned in_ letters 
which she had written to Tomas 
Llorens, 24, one of the defendants 
and her fiance, but the identity of 
the mysterious “Juan” was never 
established. 

Although there were nine de- 
fendants, only one witness testified. 
He was Manuel Novo’s biology pro- 
fessor, Fernando Galan, who had 
come from Salamanca to do what he 
could to help his student. The doctor 
who was mentioned by name as 
having treated Novo for “nervous 
collapse” never appeared, but a cer- 
tificate signed by him was read. 

There was a _ 10-minute 
during which the eleven officers left 
the court, but the prisoners, the 
guards and the spectators stayed on. 
Llorens got permission to go to 
where Isabel Munoz was sitting and 
for awhile the two sat together 
smiling and talking quietly, seeming- 
ly oblivious to the overshadowing 
presence of an unsmiling Civil Guard. 
They had not seen each other since 
mid-May. 

A younger and more sentimentallv 
inclined Guard permitted relatives of 
the prisoners to move up to the 
balustrade and speak to the youths 
in trouble. In all this there was an 
air of informality that contrasted 
oddly with the grim charge of “mili- 
tary rebellion.” One noticed that it 
was the youths who smiled reassur- 
ingly and that it was the parents who 
seemed worried. 

In the second part of the trial 
the prosecutor announced that he 
would reduce by half the 12-, 6- and 
3-year sentences which he had. de- 
manded originally for the accused. 
But it was clear that the defendants 


recess 


Were guilty of subversion, he said, 


and they had been the tools of Com- 
munist agents. They appeared to be 
Socialists, he argued with mounting 
passion, but in Spain it was well 
known that Socialism was the open- 
Ing wedge for Communism. 
Defending counsel, Captain José 
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Griffo, was less excitable. But he pro- 
duced a defense that was surprising- 
ly aggressive, considering that he was 
not exactly a free agent because he 
is an officer in the army commanded 
by Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Griffo argued that the whole affair 
had been magnified out of all propor- 
tion, that it amounted to “a storm 
in a glass of water.” He implied 
that the case was unworthy of a 
military court. 

Captain Griffo asked the court “to 
show comprehension for these young 
people of a new generation that 
has not known our Civil War. This 
younger generation,” he went’ on, 
“cannot be expected to feel the same 
way about the Civil War as we, who 
experienced it, do, anymore than 
we can be expected to be stirred 
emotionally by the Carlist wars of 
a hundred years ago. These young 
people were up to childish pranks.” 

The prosecuting attorney didn’t 
like that much. “The counsel for the 
defense forgets,” he retorted, “that 
the Civil War, which cost one millicn 
dead, began with student disturbances 
and it was irresponsible acts like 
these that brought tragedy to the 
nation.”” He went on to say that the 
Socialist students’ association to 


which all but one of the accused 
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belonged was not merely illegal, it 
was a cover for the waging of “a 
derogatory, Communist-inspired cam- 
paign against the regime.” The nine 
prisoners were guilty, he told the 
court, and they should be punished. 

It was a little after 4 P.M. when 
the seven judges withdrew to de- 
liberate. The spectators were shooed 
out to the street, where we waited 
for the verdict. The father of Emilio 
Hurtado. the economics student, dis- 
appeared around the corner and re- 
turned a few minutes later with a 
large carton of cakes. A_ soldier 
agreed to deliver it to the prisoners 
and pretty soon we saw Isabel 
Munoz, her boy friend Tomas 
Llorens and Emilio Hurtado poke 
their heads out of a second-story 
window, munching happily and 
waving their thanks. 

After a while we got the verdict: 
the girl and one of the youths, ac- 
quitted; Tomas Llorens and Cesar 
Cimadevilla, sentenced to three years 
in prison; Hurtado, two years; 
Manuel Novo of Salamanca and an- 
other student, one year; two others, 
six months. 

As we moved off, the Black Maria 
painted green drew up before the 
entrance of the Military Court of 
Justice. Madrid District. 
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Little Europe’s precipitous federalism 


threatens to impede unification 


‘THE MyTH 


OF 


EUROPEAN 


UNITY 


By Pieter Geyl 





Since World War II, the old idea of European unity has 
received new impetus from a generation determined to 
curb the excesses of nationalism by creating instruments 
of supranational authority in Europe. Nowhere has this 
initiative evoked more enthusiasm than in the United 
States, so much so that hardly a word of criticism has 
been heard here about these efforts. That responsible 
objections may be made is demonstrated in this article, 
which Pieter Geyl, one of Europe’s most distinguished 
historians, adapted from an address he delivered last 
June when Harvard University awarded him an honorary 
doctorate. Geyl, author of Napoleon: For and Against 
and Use and Abuse of History, is Professor of History 
at the University of Utrecht, in the Netherlands. 





NE OF THE MOST vital problems which we Europea 

face is that of, I shall not say how to achieve unity 

but of how to remedy the worst drawbacks inherent j 

our old multiplicity of nationalities and sovereign stata 

of how to achieve at least some measure of unity, son 
method to ensure united action. 

The two wars that have occurred in the first half of oy 
century revealed in frightful flashes the dangers ins 
arable from the system, or rather the lack of system 
sulting from a number of unrelated and completely soveJ) 
eign states. There is, in fact, more than a purely politied 
problem of preventing any more internecine wars and d 
setting up a common defense against the menace from th 
East. There is the economic aspect. The modern worl 
has developed in a way which puts a premium on vastnes 
A national economy cooped up within the frontiers dj 
even a relatively large European state is bound to fil 
behind the restless expansion we are witnessing in cour 
tries like the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Ever since World War II, then, the countries of Westen 
Europe have been struggling with this problem of o 
inherited disunity and have already gone some way tol 
ward solving it. There is, first of all, the North Atlanti 
Treaty Organization, of which, of course, the distinguish 
ing feature is that the U.S. is a member and plays a leading 
part, Then there is the Organization for European Eoq 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), set up in 1948 to administey j 
and distribute Marshall Plan aid among its 17 member 
Along with it, and now to some extent fused with it, ther 
were soon created the Council of Europe and the Co 
sultative Assembly of Europe, both of them based on th 
principle of cooperation among sovereign and equal gov 
ernments. The Council is composed of ministers of th 
various countries; the Consultative Assembly, which meet 
at Strasbourg, of delegations from their parliaments. The 
institutions have done useful work in gradually ani 
partially freeing trade from the shackles of national re 
strictions and in accustoming their 17 members to cor 
sultation and the working out of common lines of actiot 
not only on economic but on political questions. 

However, there has been from the beginning a schod 
of thought which regarded this method as irremediably 
insufficient. The tenderness toward national sovereign! 
would, so these men think, prevent any worthwhile out 
come. It was not long before a contrast became manife 
between Great Britain and some of the leading We 
European countries. The former was unalterably oppos 
to any federalist arrangements—that is, the creation (f 
a supranational authority—by which the sovereignty 
the participating national governments would be inter 
fered with. No responsible person, certainly, advocalé 
suddenly merging national sovereignties over the enlitt 
field of the State’s action, but a powerful clamor Wé 
raised in Western Europe in favor of diminishing ifs 
authority in a piecemeal fashion. 
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Great Britain remaining unwilling, the other countries 
decided to proceed by themselves, In 1951-52, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community was set up by France, 
Germany. Italy and the three Benelux countries, with a 
High Authority seated at Luxembourg. I have always re- 
garded this nomenclature, “European,” as a usurpation. 
The Europe of the Six—Little Europe, as it is sometimes 
called—is not Europe. It seemed to me paradoxical that 
the enthusiasts who were always indulging in big talk 
about Europe should, in their eagerness for supranational 
arrangements, overlook the danger that the constitution 
of a closer community within Europe, far from advancing 
the cause of European union, might lead to a permanent 
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splitting of Europe. 

The Coal and Steel Community was not in itself so very 
dangerous. But when in 1953-54 the Six contemplated the 
European Defense Community (EDC), by which their 
armies were to be merged and a parliament directly elected 
by their peoples was to be set up, the danger seemed to 
be very real indeed. Nothing came of this scheme in the 
end because France, which had been the prime mover, 
suddenly swung over to the other side, and the French 
National Assembly rejected the proposal in 1954. How- 
ever, the European federalists soon plucked up courage, 
; a leading and so there was created last year the European Economic 
pean Ecol Community (EEC), again consisting of the Six only, and 
\dministey intended to do away with tariff barriers and to equalize 
member all kinds of economic and social provisions within the 
h it, ther 
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territory of the Six. 

The danger to which I have alluded suddenly manifested 
itself in a somewhat alarming manner. The Six had pro- 
fessed all along that their association was not intended to 
be exclusive, that on the contrary they hoped that other 
members of OEEC would join in. However, the suprana- 
tional institutions provided for in the treaty—again a 
directly elected parliament (plans for which have still to 
be worked out in practice)—-amounted in effect to an ab- 
solute bar to Britain’s participation. Negotiations for a 
wide free-trade area, which would have softened the dis- 
crimination implicit in the arrangement as it came into 
being on January 1, 1959, failed because of French ob- 
struction, to the very great regret of the Dutch and the 
Belgians, 
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The Coal and Steel Community, too, is going through 
a crisis of the first magnitude, and here it is especially 
















ing Wes Belgian interests which have been treated with scant re- 
oppo gard. The curious part is that both the French and the 
cor Germans are now openly impatient with the supranational 
eignly & tendencies of both the Coal and Steel Community and the 
be inte EEC, and there are in the treaties enough provisions to 
dvocate safeguard national sovereignty for them to be able to 
he enlitf§ whittle these tendencies down as soon as it suits their in- 
mor Wl terests to do so. In fact, the whole of this development 
shing 159 of a specially close association of the Six, which seemed 





to the European federalists in Holland and Belgium so 
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glorious a victory, is at the moment beginning to be re- 
garded with grave misgivings in both these countries. 

Recently, for instance, Ernst van der Beugel, who 
was until lately Deputy Minister for European Affairs in 
the Dutch Government, said in a speech that it was time to 
reconsider the Common Market. In becoming a partner in 
the Common Market of the Six, Holland had proceeded on 
three suppositions: First, that the Common Market would 
be completed by a Free-Trade Area embracing the rest 
of Western Europe. This has been prevented by France’s 
stubborn protectionism. Secondly, that German economic 
liberalism would prove a counterpoise to French protec- 
tionism. We are, however, faced by a close Franco-German 
collaboration inspired by political motives. Thirdly, it 
had been thought that the interests of the smaller partners 
would receive a fair deal at the hands of the new European 
organs. The crisis in the Coal and Steel Community has 
taught us that there, too, the powerful Franco-German 
combination sweeps all before it. “The time of sweet 
dreams of European unity is past,” the speaker exclaimed; 
“we shall have to put up a fight for our interests.” 

I greeted with satisfaction the return to common sense 
in this utterance. At the same time, I was amazed to note 
the naive confession that the entire policy by which we 
had become entangled with the Six had been based on 
a threefold misconception of the European situation. The 
confession, too, that our statesmen had until now been 
indulging in “sweet dreams of European unity” was a 
little startling; and no less, the admission that what had 
shocked them out of their illusionist optimism was the dis- 
covery that the EEC treaty had failed to turn the Germans 
and the French into Europeans: that they are still Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen. 

Really, this might have been suspected all along. As 
early as 1953-54, when the EDC was being debated, I tried 
to shake the complacency with which our public opinion 
was allowing that policy to be pushed through. I wrote 
that the mentality with which the enthusiasts approached 
the European problem was in the profoundest sense un- 
historical and that disregard of history could lead only to 
disappointments, if not worse. My opponents in that de- 
bate at times also referred to history. They recalled, for 
instance, the unification of Germany, and especially the 
American Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. 

That the American case does not apply has been pointed 
out hundreds of times. The American states had a com- 
mon language and traditions of law and government; they 
had in fact already been united under the English Crown. 
Similar observations could be made about the German 
states in the mid-19th century, when the great movement 
for unity aroused enthusiasm unmatched by that for the 
European movement today. But even so, the German 
Parliament, assembled at Frankfurt in 1848, proved a mis- 
erable failure and the great work had in the end to be 
achieved—to use Bismarck’s words—“by blood and iron.” 
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But even in America did the Constitution established by 
peaceful debate and democratic methods settle the prob- 
lems of union and states’ rights once and for all? I seem 
to remember that a terrible Civil War had to be fought 
two generations later before there was an end to the 
matter. 

“Blood and iron.” Nearly always the great territorial 
and constitutional changes in history have had to be 
brought about by war or by revolution: by violence. In 
a cynical mood, one might exclaim: What a pity that 
Napoleon was overthrown; what a pity that Hitler was 
not allowed to finish his work; what a pity that we banded 
together to stop Stalin before he got going in the West. 
A conqueror would not have bothered about all these na- 
tional traditions and national interests which now so 
obviously impede the progress of the unification that 
seems to us so desirable. 

But I am not in the least inclined to be cynical about this 
grave matter. If union could be bought only at the price 
of surrender of our liberties and our national individuali- 
ties, I should say, as said the best men of an earlier genera- 
tion when faced with Napoleon’s despotism and as our 
own generation said when faced with the despotism of 
Hitler and Stalin: Never! The variety, so closely bound 
up with national independence, with language, with his- 
toric memories—this variety is the very life blood of West- 
ern civilization, and a merciless unity imposed from above 
would be the death of it. This does not mean that we must 
close our eyes to the need for a greater measure of unity. 
But the forces of tradition have so strong a life of their 
own, such vital interests are bound up with the existing 
forms of organization of national states, that any inter- 
ference dictated by a dogmatic preference for suprana- 
tional institutions may well give rise to dangerous re- 
actions. 

Why, for example, am I so sceptical about this scheme 
for a directly chosen parliament for Little Europe that 
found a place in the EDC draft treaty and that now figures 
again in the EEC treaty? Simply because I cannot be- 
lieve that it will work. In 1954, I wrote: ‘Parliaments on 
a basis of democracy can succeed only where there exists 
a strong feeling of community, an understanding for each 
other’s problems, a willingness to give and take. That 
condition is lacking in Europe. One may reply: It ought 
not to be. But it is. One might observe: History should 
no longer count. But history does count.” 

Some of the advocates of EDC at that juncture prophe- 
sied the most wonderful results if only we had a parlia- 
ment entitled solemnly to assert that it represents the 
European peoples. I pointed in 1954 to the domestic in- 
stability characteristic especially of France and Italy, 
whose parliaments, far from being able to restrain it, were 
on the contrary thrown into hopeless confusion. I pointed 
to the presence of large Communist parties in both parlia- 
ments, How wide a field of operations would the Euro- 
pean parliament aflord them! It should be remembered 


that the members of the existing, non-supranational 
sembly of the OEEC countries are delegated, anc the Coy 
munists do not get a chance to stir up trouble there becay 
they are systematically kept out. In a European pari 
ment such as is planned, directly chosen by the popu 
tions, there would inevitably be a strong Communist part, 
mainly composed of Frenchmen and Italians. It seemed 
to me incomprehensible at the time that a stable count 
like Holland was, of its own free will. going to enter in 
so close an association with—as | put it—“the most pro} 
lematic countries” of Europe (on other grounds, | iff 
cluded Germany in the description)—and this withoy 
England! 

The situation with respect to EEC is similar today 
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although it appears very different in some ways. I # 
thinking, of course, of France, where the National A$; 
sembly has been reduced to impotence and its compositid 
is doctored; where, moreover, a spirit of unregenerél 
nationalism has come to the fore. It seems hardly lé 
incomprehensible that Holland and Belgium have chos# 
to associate themselves so intimately with that unaccoull 
able country. 

Second thoughts are beginning to stir, but I must 16 


leave the impression that the views which I am expressilif§ N, 


are even now representative for my country. Just recentlt 
the new Dutch Premier, Jan Eduard de Quay, expres 
confirmed the policy of EEC and of the institutionalizati@! 


of Little Europe, with directly elected parliament and # 
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The estrangement from England which has begun to de- 
velop may thus grow to alarming dimensions. 

It is not that there is any deep-seated popular feeling for 
European federation in a supra-national sense. A former 
Dutch Foreign Minister, J. W. Beyen, who may be re- 
garded as one of the architects of the Federalist policy, 
wrote not long ago that “the readiness to enter into a 
close association of the Six is more alive among the 
populations than among the governments, the poli- 
ticians and especially the intellectuals.” Now this 
seems to me completely fanciful. No doubt, to the 
average Dutchman the word “Europe” has, since the 
catastrophic events of 1940, an attractive sound. He will 
not look too closely at the modalities concocted by the 
men who are engaged in those mysterious confabulations 
in Brussels, Strasbourg and Luxemburg, the results of 
which are presented to him under the patronage of that 
magic word. But as soon as unpleasant consequences 
nake themselves felt, as they are doing at the moment. 
{ doubt that the public at large will continue to support 
chese policies. 

What has happened so far is that the small number of 
diplomats, politicians and officials who have made a 
specialty of these European arcana have had it all their 
own way. Not only the public, but also the general run of 
politicians, even cabinet ministers, have left these matters 
towhat I would call our professional Europeans, our Stras- 
bourg travelers, our enthusiasts and our experts. 

For these European organization affairs have grown 
unbelievably complicated. They have come to constitute 
alore which is entirely beyond the grasp not only of the 
average newspaper reader, but of the majority of poli- 
ficians and cabinet ministers, who are much too immersed 
in national affairs to give them more than passing atten- 
tion. It is this that has made it so difficult for the doubters 
to make their influence felt. Many people felt uneasy at 
every step in the direction of supranational arrangements. 
But in arguing with the men who have made Europe their 
special field of action, and who have acquired a kind of 
vested interest in Europe. they are at a disadvantage. 
Now that unpleasant facts are making themselves felt. 
there is an end of sweet dreaming. 

Time has not stood still since I composed this paper 
in June. Much has happened to make a wider public 
in the Netherlands and Belgium aware of the danger of 
a split in Europe as a consequence of the formation of 
the (improperly named) “European” Market of the Six. 
The French suggestion that means should be adopted to 
insure closer political cooperation among the Six was 
received by these two smaller countries with marked 
reserve and with declarations that bloc formation within 
NATO was to be avoided. 

Meanwhile, the creation of the free trade association 
of Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries and Switzer- 
land seems to many observers a sign that the split within 
Europe is hardening. Efforts are to be made to bring 
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the two groups together, and advocates of the “European” 
Market are even prone to argue that in this roundabout 
way the establishment of this Market will ultimately lead 
to a more complete European unity. Others, however, 
fear—and although I shall take care not to prophesy, 
I am one of them—that the supranational tendencies of 
the arrangements among the Six, and also, paradoxically 
enough, the nationalistic tendencies of some of the most 
powerful members of that group, will prove an obstacle 
to such a development. 

I shall not try to predict how matters will now develop 
in practice or what will be the future of the European 
Economic Community. But this I will say, and with some 
emphasis: Whatever comes of the disagreements and com- 
plications of the moment, I do not expect, and certainly 
do not wish the idea of a closer European unity to vanish 
from the scene of practical politics. It will still, I trust, be 
brought nearer to reality by the methods of gradualness. 
Ultimately, these may even succeed in creating a solid 
basis for federation in the true sense of the word. 

The constant reference to history is apt to irritate the 
enthusiasts. As they see it, all that it means is that we 
want the living generation to remain enslaved to the past, 
that we are the advocates of a policy of immobility. Now, 
that is a complete misconception, The historian knows 
very well that change has always been, and still is, the 
law of life; he does not imagine that history has come to 
a stop. In the past, every age has had its own principle 
of change. It would be madness to pretend that we must 
now be absolutely governed by conditions that belong to 
an earlier state of affairs. On the contrary, the two great 
wars of our century, which also belong to history, have 
superseded much of what went before and have presented 
us with a set of problems which, if not entirely new, have 
a novel and compelling urgency. But to think that there- 
fore the burden of our remoter past has just simply been 
dropped from us is an illusion. 

We are. as all previous generations have been, faced 
by a challenge to act, and acting means choosing. But we 
are not free, any more than they were, to act or to choose 
according to the dictates of our fancy. The past is still 
with us to set limits to our freedom. To neglect these, to 
try to transgress them and to set out on an adventurous 
course traced by our imagination or our dreams and en- 
thusiasm is to invite disaster. 

I am not suggesting that history will provide us with 
the one and only answer to our questionings. No historian 
can speak positively in the name of the omniscient Goddess 
History. The historian remains a fallible human being, 
and I am myself not only the historian but also the Dutch- 
man, the liberal—in short, the individual specimen of the 
genus European that J] am and do not for a moment wish 
to renounce. But for all that, I do believe that there is 
such a thing as the historical way of looking at the world’s 
affairs, and I often deplore the neglect of it by the practi- 
cal politicians. 
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Paris 
\WWar’s as IF WE had a king.” This 

{ is an expression which one 
often hears in discussing with French- 
men the new regime that came into 
existence here when General Charles 
de Gaulle took over as President. 
The present Chamber of Deputies, 
elected in the first flush of enthusiasm 
for de Gaulle and disillusionment 
with the rather inglorious capitula- 
tion of the Fourth Republic, has a 
heavy and probably somewhat un- 
representative majority of Gaullist 
partisans and conservatives. It is not 
likely to oppose the General’s will. 

All the big decisions are taken by 
the tall, aloof, somewhat angular 
general. Economic and financial mat- 
ters, which bore him, he has turned 
over to the conservative Finance 
Minister, Antoine Pinay, who has en- 
listed a brain trust of experts, among 
whom Jacques Rueff is one of the 
most influential. Their bias is strong- 
ly in favor of old-fashioned liberal- 
ism, liberalism in the 
rather than the American sense of 
the word. 

So, although authoritarian govern- 
inclined to 
autarchy, France under de Gaulle has 
been taking steps in the direction of 
a more convertible currency, sound 
money and freer international trade, 
of which the well-meaning but weak 
administrations of the Fourth Repub- 
lic could only dream. Most probably 
only a government which did not 
face the risk of being turned out of 
office whenever a small disgruntled 
special interest group decided to turn 
on the heat could have imposed the 
sacrifices required to check the 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


De Gaulle and 


The New France 





now-creeping, now-galloping inflation 
which has reduced the franc since 
the end of the war from 50 to the 
dollar to the present official rate of 
493 to the dollar. 

Rueff and other specialists in the 
Treasury and the Banque de France 
profess confidence that France has 
now experienced its last devaluation. 
As a symbol of this confidence it has 
been decided that, beginning in 
January 1960, the franc will be re- 
turned to its historic value of pre- 
World War I days of about five to 
the dollar. 

Along with the new unusual sense 
of currency stability one finds among 
the French considerable confidence in 
their ability to hold their own in 
the more competitive world which 
will open up as the six-nation Com- 
mon Market gradually comes into op- 
eration during the next 12 or 15 
years. At the end of this period, 
tariff barriers will disappear entirely 
between France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, creating a new economic unit 
with a population of some 170 mil- 
lion people. 

There are other interesting changes 
in French postwar attitudes. Of the 
hatred and suspicion of Germany 
which prompted the rejection of the 
European Defense Community in 
1954 there is scarcely a trace. De 
Gaulle and Adenauer, both proud 
and domineering elder statesmen, 
both Catholics, both essentially con- 
servative in outlook, have got along 
excellently in their personal meetings. 
Whereas a few years ago the French 
were nervously anxious to bring the 
British into every project of political 





and economic cooperation 
counterweight to the Germans, 
French policy recently seems de. 
signed to prevent close cooperation 
of Great Britain in the Common 
Market. 

De Gaulle, even when he repre. 
sented only a government-in-exile, 
was never an easy ally for Churchill 
and Roosevelt. And, while American 
diplomatic circles welcome _ the 
Franco-German rapprochement and 
the measures making for financial 
and economic stability, there are 
other aspects of de Gaulle’s foreign 
policy which are not so welcome. 

The General has been asking for 
a special position for France, along 
with the United States and Great 
Britain, in the NATO alliance, on 
the ground that France, like the U.S. 
and Britain, has world-wide responsi- 
bilities. He has withdrawn from 
NATO control both France’s tactical 
air force and the part of the French 
Mediterranean fleet which was com: 
mitted to NATO. 

Apart from his traditional preoceu- 
pation with French “grandeur,” de 
Gaulle may be unconsciously seek 
ing, in a tough, assertive foreign 
policy, compensation for what has 
so far been the greatest disappoint- 
ment of his reign: the failure to end 
the dragging guerrilla war in Al 
geria. 

And here one comes to the limita- 
tion on what, at first sight, might 
seem de Gaulle’s almost absolute 
power. He came into power, after all, 
as a result of a mutiny of the French 
troops in Algeria, enthusiastically 
supported by the French and other 
European inhabitants who feared 
what would happen to them if the 
Algerian nationalists should gain 


as a 


power. De Gaulle may, as some of 


his Leftist sympathizers claim, be 


more sympathetic with the need of § 


coming to terms with the rising tide 
of nationalism than are some of his 
more vocal supporters. But to some 


extent, perhaps to a decisive exten j 


he is a prisoner of his own past and 
of the elements which brought him 
into office. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Black Man’s Burden 


Reviewed by William S. Poster 


The Long Dream. 
By Richard Wright. 
Doubleday. 384 pp. $3.95. 


RicHaRD WRIGHT MAY BE said to 
be the possessor of one of those odd 
talents, which, despite a considerable 
capacity for adventure or change, 
never seems to grow much. From 
Native Son to The Long Dream is 
a considerable length of time, but 
one which has not been productive 
of any significant alteration in the 
author’s approach to life or art. 

Wright’s most notable quality is 
still very much in evidence. Some- 
where at the bottom of the most re- 
fined and gifted of all novelists there 
must he the crude, unbaked dough of 


i the storyteller’s capacity, the gift for 
reoceu: f 


relating human action so that it is 
not merely believed, but so absorbs 
the reader that it gives off the quality 
of real life. Wright has this crude 
storyteller’s quality, this 
narrative gift, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, to a degree with which he is 
not usually credited. It redeems nu- 
merous faults, especially a chronic 
carelessness, a lack of either desire 
or ability to create a unified stylistic 
surface or to employ a sensibility to 
make his people not merely believ- 
able, but authoritatively and convinc- 
ingly true to themselves, their place 
and their time. 

Wright often uses extremely young 
protagonisis, either because he has a 
capacity for vivid, sensation-packed 
narration, or because his type of 
novelistic talent naturally gravitates 
toward youthful experience through 
a lack of ability to coordinate and 
unify the complexities of adult ex- 
istence. “Fishbelly” Tucker, the 
Mississippi-born young hero of The 
Long Dream, is “Bigger” Thomas 
with some added dimension of con- 
sciousness. He gives the reader the 
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same sensation of having been 
plunged into human experience like 
a hot rivet in water. 

Wright’s youngsters seem to have 
little or no control of their environ- 
ment, perhaps because they are col- 
ored, and therefore brought up in 
a hostile, freakish world. They re- 
semble the children and adolescents 
of Faulkner’s novels in their immer- 
sion in sensory experience and the 
lack of any 
within their minds. But Faulkner’s 
youths react differently—they are at 
one with their experience, they even 
help to create the world of which they 
are a part. Even in their terror, there 
is a certain sensual savor, the savor 
of people who belong, a sense of be- 
longing that’s transmitted through 
the adults who command the South- 
ern world. For Bigger and Fishbelly, 
there is no stake in this world, and 
its terror is unmitigated except by 
luck. 

One suspects that Wright over- 
emphasizes the inhumanity of the 
white world, not merely as it im- 
pinges upon the Negro world but 
as it impinges upon itself. The 
Southern white, as Wright delineates 
him, is not only intolerant but in- 
tolerable. It is almost impossible to 
see how the whites put up with each 
other and the Negroes are able to 
endure their harsh treatment. 

The book tells of one colored boy’s 
adjustment to the white world, and 
his entire life is told in terms of the 
race problem. It is by now almost a 
truism to point out the literary weak- 
ness of such an approach: There is 
no situation or character with a uni- 
versal dimension and no single char- 
acter emerges as a full-blown per- 


continuous meaning 


sonality. Moreover, the attitudes and 
ideas about racial minorities are rap- 
idly becoming clichés—in Wright’s 
case, clichés enlivened by an astute 
intelligence and a sometimes-pleasing- 
sometimes-mawkish kind of poetry, 
but clichés nonetheless. 

The Long Dream is the story of a 
well-off member of the Negro com- 
munity. Fishbelly is the son of Tyree 
Tucker, an undertaker who also has 
real estate interests and shares in 
various illicit enterprises—a_ brothel 
among others—which bring him into 
contact with the Chief of Police, 
something nebulously called “The 
Syndicate” and other politicians in 
their small Mississippi town. A fire 
in the brothel puts Tyree in the cen- 
ter of an exposé of the graft and 
corruption by which Southern towns ; 
live and, as a Negro, he naturally 
becomes the victim of the rapacious 
whites. Fishbelly, now 16 years old, 
has become involved in his father’s 
schemes and tragedies, and goes to 
jail for two years, after which he 
gives up his intention of following in 
his father’s footsteps and joins his 
former schoolmates in France. 

On the plane to France, the climax 
of the book, he is treated as an equal 
by white people for the first time in 
his life. He enters into a discussion 
with a young white man about con- 
ditions in the South and finds him- 
self denying that Negroes are really 
treated so badly. Thinking things 
over, he comes to the conclusion that 
it might be better to lie and declare 
that the world in which he has ex- 
isted up to now did not really exist 
at all. “Above all, he was ashamed 
of his world, for the world about 
him had branded his world as bad, 








inferior. Moreover, he felt no moral 
strength or compulsion to defend his 
world. That in him which was always 
self-conscious was now the bud of 
a new possible life that was pressing 
ardently but timidly against the old 
to shatter it and be free.” 

The novel as a story is weakened 
considerably in that one does not 
quite know what Wright thinks of 
his protagonist: He shows him, by 
turns, in his driven life, to be cow- 
ardly, heroic, weak, foolish, sensual 
and intelligent. 

But a certain lack of unity in 
Wright's 


novel simply as literature. By now. 


perspective weakens the 


according to the sociologists, self- 
hatred has become a dominant fea- 
ture of the racial picture, but it often 
tends to subsume more of life than 
one would have thought possible. Us- 


ing it as the essential pivot of his 
character, Wright precipitates him 
into such a complex dialectic of love 
and hate of himself and the white 
world that every principle of identity 
seems to get lost in a verbal and 
psychological abstraction. 

One feels that Wright fails to give 
actuality to his Negro characters, 
that there is something in them that 
enables them to be more than func- 
tions of racial interaction which 
Wright never reveals. It is not in- 
cumbent on Wright to go beyond his 
hero’s consciousness, but it is hard 
to find anywhere in this novel, or 
Wright's fiction as a whole, anything 
beyond the brutal tensions of racial- 
ism and the fantastic, burning, 
quivering life engendered by it. 

The only solutions he offers seem 
to be the gradual succumbing of the 





Negro to the white man’s world o 
a weak-willed acceptance of a truce, 
Both a perception of the weaknex 
of the white world and an apprecia. 
tion of the inner strength of Negr 
life are absent in Wright’s work. 

The Long Dream lacks focus and, 
at times, verisimilitude—despite its 
erratic power and Wright’s quick and 
easy hand with dialogue—becaus 
for Wright there seems to be no sense 
of any shaping value within the 
Negro world to give meaning to the 
Negro’s life and to the harsh conflict 
of interaction with the white. In the 
end, Wright leaves us dramatically 
and morally at sea, never knowing 
whether the grasping, immoral Ne 
groes and whites he portrays are bet- 
ter or worse than the stuffy few who 
attempt to salvage life through some 
code of ethics and morals. 





Darwin and His Evolution 


Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution. 
By Gertrude Himmelfarb. 
Doubleday. 480 pp. $5.95. 


MUcuH OF THIs biography can be 
read for the delight of the story. On 
Monday, August 29, our hero, twenty- 
two-and-a-half years of age and so 
far with nothing but failure or 
mediocre success to his credit, returns 
home from Wales where he had been 
indulging in the fashionable hobby 
of collecting geological specimens. 
He wants to prepare well in advance 
for next Thursday, when the season 
for shooting opens. Awaiting him are 
two letters which convey the offer of 
a job as a naturalist on an expedi- 
tion to survey the coast of Terra del 
Fuego, the South Sea Islands and 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Then the following scenes unroll: 
The invitation is submitted to Dr. 
Robert Darwin, who carries six feet 
two inches and 336 pounds of pater- 
nal authority and who refuses per- 
mission on eight distinct grounds, 
including the disreputability of the 
enterprise; Charles promptly declines 
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the leaves for his 
Wedgwood uncle’s place to start 
shooting; he tells his uncle of the 
rejected and finding 
favorable to it, apologetically writes 
to his father, enclosing a letter from 
the uncle; he goes shooting and on 
his return finds Uncle Wedgwood 
preparing to call on Dr. Darwin in 
Shrewsbury about the 
and finally, Uncle Wedgwood having 
prevailed over Dr. Darwin’s eight ob- 
jections, Charles receives paternal 


invitation and 


offer him 


invitation: 


permission to accept the invitation 
and does so forthwith by letter. So 
the three-masted 235-ton brig an- 
chored at Plymouth, which “looked 
more like a wreck than a vessel com- 
missioned to go round the world,” 
was joined after all by Charles Dar- 
win, and the name of H. M. S. 
Beagle eventually rose to lasting 
fame with that of its 
turalist. 

The way these paltry hazards de- 


young na- 


Reviewed by Michael Polanyi 
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cided the opening of his great career 


prepares us for similar ye 


in Darwin’s character and intellect 
Totally devoted to his work, he yet 
seems to be without drive or passion; 
ever grappling with his gigantic prob- 
lem, he allows himself to be divertel 
from it for long years by trivial in 
quiries:; his mind ever concrete and 
down to earth, he is yet ever pro 
ducing speculations precariously sus 
pended on the facts; and albeit é 


master of subtle argument, bi 





reasoning is shot through with cir 
cularities, hidden qualifications and 
slippery ambiguities. 
Miss Himmelfarb 
curious mental structure impercepli 
bly in the course of a broad nart* 
tive. Not before the last pages of het 
book does she quite disclose the pit 
ture she has been drawing. 
Darwin’s student days in Edit 
burgh and Cambridge introduce # 
to the intellectual milieu of the age 
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We see its effect on him deepened by 
his readings on board the Beagle, in- 
cluding all three volumes of Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology—a seminal im- 
pression which started his inter- 
changes with Lyell, whose uniformi- 
tarian geology was due to contribute 
pervasively to Darwin’s evolutionism. 

The unfolding of Darwin’s genius, 
along with its questionable qualities, 
is strikingly presented by Miss Him- 
melfarb in her account of his theory 
of coral reefs, 
Beagle and developed, quite charac- 
teristically, before he had seen a 
true coral reef. The theory assumes 


conceived on the 


a wide area of slow subsidence that 
submerged ever more deeply the 
submarine peaks on which coral reefs 
were formed, while the subsidence 
was continually compensated for by 
the growth of the reefs up to sea 
level. The idea is ingenious and 
evokes the exciting image of a 
dynamic action going on through 
millennial periods of the past. Such 
was indeed the power of this vision 
that Lyell promptly abandoned his 
own theory in its favor. And long 
after death, when the 
falsity of his explanation of coral 
reefs had been exposed, it was still 
celebrated by geologists as the most 
admirable example of 
reasoning ever presented to the 
world. 

Another instance from this period 
(1838) brings us even nearer to 
the reasoning employed in the Origin 
of Species. In a flash Darwin had 
offered a theory for a_ peculiar 
geological formation at Glen Roy in 
Scotland, a theory based on the sup- 
posed action of the sea, followed by a 
gradual elevation of the district. Dif- 
ficulties (e.g., the total absence of 
shells) were readily explained away, 
and an alternative theory put for- 
ward soon after by two other geolo- 
gists, which had none of these dif- 
ficulties, was ignored for 20 more 
years. Eventually, Darwin, withdraw- 
ing his theory, declared that his error 
had taught him never to accept an 
explanation because at the actual 
state of knowledge no other explana- 


Darwin’s 


scientific 
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tion was possible. Yet the Origin of 
Species was based, as Miss Himmel- 
farb points out, on precisely this 
unreliable “principle of exclusion.” 

It is made abundantly evident here 
that the popular view that Darwin’s 
method consisted in blindly collecting 
facts for years on end before drawing 
any conclusions from them 
founded. Miss Himmelfarb is also 
right in showing that Darwin him- 
self contributed to this legend by the 
account he gave of the way he had 
arrived at his results, which he no 
doubt displayed as an exemplary pic- 
ture of strict empiricism. But we yet 


is un- 


must keep in mind the fact, also il- 
lustrated amply by his 
biographer, that his theorizing was 
always shored up by a vast accumula- 
tion of facts, and that his power of 
elaborating his theories in such great 
detail was a major force in carrying 
conviction to his readers. 

These reflections prepare the mind 
for turning to the Origin of Species, 
which forms the main subject of this 
book. The intellectual milieu which 
had imperceptibly swept Darwin as 
a young amateur on board the Beagle 
is now seen to form a cluster of dis- 
tinguished men around him, with 
whom he discusses evolution by na- 
tural selection for more than 15 
years, before the publication of 
Origin. And once the book is out, 
the discussion expands to the world 
at large, including all levels of the 
public. Then, hardly 10 years later, 
victory is achieved: The universal 
reign of Darwinism begins. 

Was this simply the victory of 
scientific truth over biblical obscuran- 
tism? Or perhaps on the contrary, 
the victory of scientific obscurantism 
over a truer understanding of the na- 
ture of things? Miss Himmelfarb 
leaves the question open. She accepts 
evolution, but is skeptical about its 
explanation by the theory of natural 
selection. Her task as a historian is 
therefore to relate how an argument 
which she considers inconclusive has 
proved overwhelmingly convincing at 
its own time to an initially hostile 
audience, and has since stood up 


present 


against all criticism for 100 years. 
Such a task, undertaken in respect 
of a subject of central importance to 
man, is unprecedented, and her con- 
tribution to it makes Miss Himmel- 
farb’s work a pioneering achievement 
in the history of ideas. 

I shall try to summarize her 
analysis. The theory of natural selec- 
tion offered a conceivable explana- 
tion of evolution on mechanical prin- 
ciples, and the opening of this pos- 
sibility released the long pent-up 
evidence in favor of evolution. 
Evolution triumphed; and the mo- 
ment evolution was firmly accepted, 
natural selection was likewise accept- 
ed as the only possibility of explain- 
ing evolution by mechanistic prin- 
ciples. The joint convincing power 
of the two theories was enhanced 
further by a simplicity of outline 
which massively appealed to popular 
thought, combined with an intricacy 
of detail which placed it safely be- 
yond the criticism of the layman. The 
expert in his turn was given so much 
to think about in detail that he lost 
track of any fundamental objections, 
and 
could controvert a theory of such 
comprehensive scope. 

Miss Himmelfarb calls the advent 
of Darwinism a Conservative Revolu- 
tion, meaning that it was the consum- 
mation of a long anticipated change. 
Darwin supplied the missing link for 
this consummation by his theory of 
selection and consolidated it by 
carrying out the consequent trans- 
formation of the intellectual scene in 
numberless details. The vagueness 
and ambiguity, and the shifting for- 
mulations of his theory were ex- 
cused and readily accepted, as they 
secured ever again from criticism 
the intellectual benefits of the revolu- 
tion. Indeed, selectionism has gone 
on changing its grounds after Darwin 
from one supposedly assured position 
to the next. It had to do so and 
could safely do so, for its validity is 
entailed in the mechanistic view of 
the universe, which—as Whitehead 
has observed—we can neither live 
with nor without. 


only fundamental objections 
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American Labor and the New Deal 


The American Federation of Labor. 
By Philip Taft. 
Harper. 499 pp. $7.50. 


THE IMMEDIATE EFFECT of the 
New Deal on the American labor 
movement was to put the organiza- 
tion of the mass-production indus- 
tries within shooting distance; the 
long-run effect of the New Deal was 
to give government an affirmative 
role in the labor movement’s eco- 
nomic and political strategy. The 
specific consequences for the labor 
movement were the AFL-CIO divi- 
sion and the end of voluntarism. 
Philip Taft’s great achievement in 
this book is that he permits us to 
observe these impacts in clinical and 
authoritative detail. We are now in 
a position to know what the chief 
actors said in camera in the tensions 
of debate and controversy. 

The division between the AFL and 
CIO was _ basically 
traditions. The 
was the craft-union tradition 
resented most aggressively by Wil- 
liam Hutcheson of the Carpenters and 
Arthur Wharton of the Machinists 
and articulated by John Frey of the 
Metal Trades Department. The idea 
that the mass production industries 


a conflict in 
dominant tradition 
rep- 


could be organized at all was, in the 
first place, alien to the experience of 
the craft unionists. Dan Tobin of the 
Teamsters doubted that the upsurge 
had any permanent roots: “This great 
mushroom growth that is now coming 
to our labor movement will, perhaps, 
be frittered away, as the great mem- 
bership we gained during the war 
was, and we are also confronted by 
enemies within the organization.” 
But more than that, the craft 
unionist felt that the organization of 
the mass production industries would 
inevitably result in the dilution, if not 
the destruction, of the traditional craft 
lines which were thought to be so 
integral to the AFL’s structure. The 
utilization of the federal labor union 
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did not provide a realistic basis for 
compromise either. It failed to satisfy 
the employes in the mass production 
industries and it failed to satisfy the 
craft unionists. AFL President Wil- 
liam Green argued that he had “tried 
to the limit and beyond the limit to 
persuade [the mass production work- 
ers] to go into their craft organiza- 
tions and take their place with their 
fellow craftsmen in the craft unions, 
and they finally said [to us], we 
won't organize in that way. Is it to 
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be the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to say you cannot 
be organized?” 

The industrial unionists, headed 
by John L. Lewis, David Dubinsky 
and Sidney Hillman, were deterinined 
men too, and they would not permit 
the issue to go by default. When the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion was established in November 
1935, it is clear from Taft’s careful 
research that the die was cast for 
schism. The craft unionists were de- 
termined to oust the CIO unions at 





any cost. Green, after a few feeb 
attempts at compromise, aligned him. 
self with the craft union elements, 
The forces at work within the CIQ 
group have not yet been subject to 
the same research scrutiny, and there- 
fore the extent to which Lewis was 
determined to break off from the 
very outset is not certain. 

The key issue was the constitu. 
tional right of the AFL Executive 
Council—as distinguished from the 
Convention—to suspend the CI0 
unions. The advice of Charlton Og. 
burn that the Executive Council had 
the right to suspend the unions with 
out the benefit of Convention action 
was, Taft says, “not only pernicious, 
it was wrong from any reading of the 
clause he [Ogburn] quoted. 
Ogburn’s interpretation was a_ per 
version of the constitution.” 

Harrison of the Railway Clerks, 
alone of the in-group, challenged the 
authority of the Council to suspend 
the unions. “I cannot find it in the 
constitution,” he said. “I think or- 
ganizations have a right to band 
together in furtherance of their in 
terests. We have Departments of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
there is the Railway Labor Executives 
Association which embraces unions 
not affiliated with the American Fed: 
eration of Labor as well as_ thos 
that are affliated. All for the pur 
pose of serving our common needs 
in a particular field. I think they have 
the right to band together to serve 
their needs.” Harrison denied that 
“insurrection” alone was a valid basis 
for disciplinary action. And Taf 
comments, “In 1934 a majority o 
building trades had defied the Cour 
cil and gone into court to have its 
decisions reversed. . . . By 1936 
the CIO unions had done very little 
to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
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... The charge of in- 


other unions. 
surrection was baseless and frivolous, 
and as Harrison reminded the Coun- 
cil, there had never been such an 
offense in the lexicon of the Federa- 


tion.” 

Taft’s judgment of the dominant 
AFL group is very severe. “The Fed- 
eration’s willingness to take sum- 
mary action against unions with 
about a third of the total membership 
on questionable grounds shows a fail- 
ure of leadership that had no equal 
in the history of American labor. As 
the president of the Federation and 
the man who might at this stage have 
prevented the action by threatening 
to resign, Green must bear the chief 
blame. He was abetted, however, by 
Wharton [Machinists], Hutcheson 
[Carpenters], Coefield [Plumbers], 
Tracy [IBEW], and Rickert [United 
Garment Workers] who were anxious 
to drive the recalcitrant unions out- 
side the ranks.” 

Dubinsky’s assurance that he and 
other unions would abide by any de- 
cision of the Convention, if the Coun- 
cil’s suspension order were with- 
drawn, proved of no avail. Taft spec- 
ulates that “if the 11,000 votes of 
the excluded unions had been added 
to the 2.043 cast against suspension, 
the Executive Council would have 
fallen slightly short of a 24 majority 
needed to suspend.” Subsequent peace 
efforts failed because by this time 
nobody really wanted peace. 

There are those who argue that 
the AFL-CIO split was not the worst 
thing that could have happened, be- 
cause it jabbed the older AFL unions 
into a recognition of the require- 
ments of survival and progress in 
the new economic environment. Ac- 
tually the former craft unions com- 
prising the dominant elements in the 
AFL showed great accommodation 
and adaptability to the new situation. 
With very few exceptions, they did 
not permit their doctrinaire notions 
about the ability of industrial work- 
fs to organize to get in the way 
of organizing the workers into what 
had formerly been craft unions. By 
Merger time in 1955 the AFL unions 
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had double the membership of the 
CIO unions. 

The same generating circumstances 
that led to the conflict over the mode 
of organization caused the AFL to 
re-examine very carefully and very 
painfully its public policy objectives 
and its relationship to the labor 
movements of the world. In 1930 
William Green could say that unem- 
ployment insurance was “paternalis- 
tic; it is one system of the goal 
[which] demoralizes ambition, stul- 
tifies initiative and blights hope.” 

The AFL changed its position on 
unemployment insurance in the same 
way that it changed its position with 
respect to most public policy objec- 
tives. Maturing in an environment 
in which government was conceived 
of as an oppressor, it took a little 
time before the notion that public 
policy could serve worker objectives 
took hold. On the eve of the merger 
with the CIO, there was very little to 
distinguish the public policy objec- 
tives of the AFL from those of the 
CIO. Both supported the welfare state 
in its various manifestations. Com- 
prehensive social security, minimum 
wages for men and women, and pub- 
licly supported housing programs 
were backed in resolutions, and 
the AFL became a major force in 
protecting and extending these wel- 
fare-state activities. 

The extent of the AFL’s involve- 
ment in the world labor movement 
in the aftermath of fascism and 
Nazism constituted another major 
break with the AFL’s past. It refused 
to be beguiled into joining the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The AFL provided 
substantial financial aid to the free 
labor movements’ struggle for sur- 
vival against military governors and 
Communist conspiracies. 

The most remarkable break with 
the past came in the new relationship 
of the Federation and its leadership 
to the constituent unions. William 
Green was a generous and humane 
man, but, as Taft shows, utterly in- 
capable of holding his own against 
the conflicting interests of the power- 


ful national unions. When Green op- 
posed the Smith amendments to the 
Wagner Act, Hutcheson called him 
“a traitor to those people who are 
trying to help you.” Taft has summed 
it up very neatly: “Eloquent, kindly, 
and considerate as he was, Green 
lacked the ‘iron core’ necessary to re- 
sist the powerful men who surrounded 
him on the Executive Council. Men 
like Hutcheson and Tobin were able 
to intimidate him, and he frequently 
yielded to other strong men.” 

The ascendancy of George Meany 
to the presidency of the AFL marked 
the new conception of leadership, 
stronger than that exercised by the 
AFL’s founding mentor, Samuel 
Gompers. To be sure, Federation af- 
filiation became a valuable 
asset to the affiliated national unions, 
and the Federation could therefore 
afford to assert a more affirmative and 
positive position in relation to the 
constituent national unions. The Fed- 
eration’s ousting of the Longshore- 
men and the road to merger were, 
however, primarily acts of leadership 
reflecting Meany’s perception of the 
meaning of the Federation. 

I have only one cavil with Taft’s 
performance. More than any other 
student of the American labor move- 
ment, Taft is in a position to general- 
ize responsibly and fruitfully. This 
he does not do in the present work, 
but I hope that before too long he 
will allow his researches to yield in- 
terpretive results commensurate with 
the scope of his material. Everyone 
who seeks to understand the labor 
movement as key force in modern 
economic life will be indebted to 
Taft for a creative, prodigious and 
probing investigation. 
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The Washington-Bonn Alliance 


Germany and the East-West Crisis. 
By William S. Schlamm. 
McKay. 237 pp. $3.95. 


WILLIAM SCHLAMM, with the Welt- 
buehne and Fortune alike behind 
him, has found a big stick and waves 
it vigorously in a number of direc- 
tions. Indeed, he has so many targets 
that watching him set them up in 
a row is a somewhat bewildering 
exercise. But when one has finished 
the book, the major position is clear 
and is likely to inflict on Americans 
Like 
everyone else who argues about the 
world situation these days, Schlamm 
selects his evidence on the basis of 


at least several bad dreams. 


whether it will serve his purpose. He 
accepts Dr. Edward Teller’s thesis 
about the significance of nuclear 
bomb test fallout, and he bases his 
view that the Kremlin is afraid to 
go to war on his theory about the 
nature and structure of Communism. 
All of this, however, does not serious- 
ly effect the main drift of the argu- 
ment. 
This is, 


Germany is our central European 


in the first place, that 


ally in any kind of war, hot or cold. 
commitments in Africa 
being what they are, the Germans 
first of all provide whatever real 
strength the NATO countries are able 


to muster. 


France’s 


least as 
things have stood since World War 
Ul, German experience with Commu- 
nist rule and German resistance to 
Kremlin propaganda have been assets 
of primary importance in staving off 
Communist infiltration. Accordingly, 
Schlamm argues, very much depends 
on the scope and character of the 
policy of United States toward Ger- 
many. 

Has this policy lacked precision, 
firmness and dynamism? Perhaps. 
American public opinion has often, 
sometimes understandably, stressed 
the wrong things in the German pic- 


Moreover, at 
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Reviewed by George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College; 
former U.S. Commissioner in Bavaria 


ture. It is not yet willing to believe 
that Nazism is as dead as a fossil and 
therefore judges 
from liberal good manners—a local 
manifestation of anti-Semitic feeling. 


every deviation 


for example—as a proof of wide- 
spread underground activity. The 
“authoritarianism” of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer likewise disturbs 
the slumbers of those in particular 
for whom even four terms of Franklin 
enough. But 


Roosevelt were not 


above all it has more recently seemed 





ADENAUER: ‘AUTHORITARIANISM’ 
to affect the direction of our overall 
strategy. Were there not moments 
when it seemed that it was more im- 
portant to waver with the British 
than to stand firm with the Germans? 
Was there not implicit in the criticism 
of John Foster Dulles’ “inflexibility” 
the notion that sacrificing a bit of 
Germany was less “unthinkable” than 
war? é 

In a series of chapters, Schlamm 
takes a look at Adenauer-land. 
Though much of what he says is not 


new, the central conclusions ar 
realistic. Germany is a country which 
has astonished itself by becoming 
prosperous and which wants above 
all to maintain that prosperity. |t 
is also a country which knows what 
losing wars means and does not wan 
to be on the debit side of that opers. 
tion again. Finally, it is a county 
which is not wholly certain of the 
values received from being docik 
under the leadership of the Unite 
States. 

All this is of course made clea 
as day by the attitudes of th 
Social Democratic party, but adds 
up to the fact that our weakness wil 
automatically become Germany’: 
weakness. The sobering fact is the! 
there is as yet nothing in the emerg: 
ing united Europe which can take 
the place of the vital impulse tha 
must come from the U.S. 

The final recommendation Schlamm 
offers is therefore that this country 
must turn its own weaknesses into 
strengths. It will not do to say that 
“war is unthinkable’ when 
matter of fact it is only too imag: 
nable. To advertise officially the 
weaknesses of NATO while conceal 
ing from view its real and potentid 
strength is an error. But above al. 
if as a matter of fact Germany # 
the strongest ally we have, no doubt 
we should take careful stock of ways 
and means to keep it so. Whether 
not we should press for a_ peat 
treaty which would unilaterally appl’ 
to Germany’s eastern territories # 
well—Schlamm’s final plea—is ni 


as 4 








a question which this reviewer # 
least can answer with any finality. 
But it does make a great deal mor 
sense than fiddling around as if W 
could ever envisage the surrender @ 


West Berlin. 
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On SCREEN 


By Manny Farber 


Wild ‘Wild Strawberries’ 


INcE Ingmar Bergman is now 
S considered a Swedish assembly 
line of masterpieces, it may seem 
sacrilegious to bracket his eighteenth 
wonder, Wild Strawberries, with 
Anatomy of a Murder (a tempo-less 
160 minutes, involving Otto Prem- 
inger competence and one fine law- 
yering performance by George C. 
Scott), North by Northwest (the first 
hour is fun, despite senility catching 


itelB up with Cary Grant’s charm tech- 
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nique), and The Devil’s Disciple (a 
trivial, syncopated Western, sparked 
by some of Bernard Shaw’s dia- 


B logue) . 


Each one of these films uses a 


‘if precise, currently popular photogra- 
® phy, in which details protrude with 
‘Ban icy, magic realist clarity that 


once ruined most surrealist paint- 
ing. The fact that Bergman is always 
photographically in style doesn’t 
quite destroy his new film, which 


ip numbers among its assets a fine feel- 


ing for highway travel and an ap- 
pealingly muted performance of old 
age by Victor Seastrom. 

Like most of Bergman’s films, 
Wild Strawberries has a wild sce- 


‘Pnario built on the most indifferent 


event: a pleasant run through the 
countryside in an old, elegant box- 
like car that resembles its owner, an 
eminent physician (Seastrom) travel- 
ing to a university where he is to 
receive an important degree. In tran- 
sit, the unemotional doctor talks to 
his daughter-in-law about her mari- 
tal bust-up, picks up a trio of happy 
kid hitchhikers. has a close shave 
with a passing Volkswagen, and stops 
at lunchtime to visit his ancient 
mother. Most importunately, too, he 
Moves in and out of dreams and day- 
dreams that suggest the old man is 
dead though alive,” and that his 
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trip through life has been victimized 
by a cold heart. 

In its less complicated moments, 
the film is one of the most natural 
car films on record, being kept free 
of both meatball melodrama (as hap- 
pened in The Hitchhiker and Wages 
of Fear) and high-powered folksy 
humor (Gene Kelly’s The Happy 
Road, plus several films with the 
word “night” in the title). Though 
the travelers do an immense amount 
of cute, coy metaphysical and psy- 
chiatric talking, the journey is kept 
fluid by a wonderfully succinct, evoc- 
ative treatment of car items and road- 
side effects. One shot of the physi- 
cian’s chalky face against the darkly 
blotted car windows is almost worth 
the price of admission. 

However, as the movie purrs along 
with a sure-handed grace, it becomes 
obvious that Bergman the Dream 
Merchant is often practicing stock 
riffs. Bergman shows the doctor 
caught in dreams that are a web of 
dated maneuvers from the scarier 
wing of museum art. In one dream 
that is fictionally rigged, as well as 
a potpourri of arty effects, the old 
man is seen attending his own fu- 
neral in an empty, shuttered street, 
where, among other rickety horrors, 
the doctor is almost dragged down 
into a casket by his own corpse. 

The old man’s dreams of childhood 
are even more mired in fantastic 
landscaping that should be a finger 
exercise for any competent Swedish 
director. “As believable and profound 
as any ever filmed,” these tender 
reveries involve a small army of 
burstingly healthy blond kids having 
the giggles, pouts and tear jags 
around a landscape that Sweden’s 
film colony foolishly stole from an 
Auguste bore named Renoir. 


One of the tiresome academy 
tricks (Renoir used it to death) con- 
sists in making triplicates of the chil- 
dren, matching the kids to the same 
prettily insipid physical mould. The 
scenes sparkle and silver in leafy 
arbors, then move to a perfectly still 
lake shore, and finally, in one tre- 
mendous snooze, do the famous Re- 
noir bit at a heavily populated 
luncheon table where everything is 
a smash of provincial 
bounce and domestic _ perfection. 
They are conceived with little more 
than esthetic shoe polish, are no more 
profound than the circus-candy 
charm that Joe Pasternak once cre- 
ated for Deanna Durbin. 

Despite its blast of eclectic charm, 
Bergman’s film picks up excitement 
everywhere from a “demoniacally 
creative” style that hasn’t been on the 
film scene since the silent era. A 
fountain of tricks, the auto trip pros- 
pers from a parallelism that keeps 
the car interior populated with op- 
posing tandems. The three _hitch- 
hikers are a mugging, chorus-boy 
irritation; however, they give the 
film some of its cold, surfacy jazz, 
and, for contrasting music, are 
rubbed against a jarringly neurotic 
husband and wife (whose Volks- 


wagen turns over in one of the many 


vivacity, 


piquant roadside images), forced to 
accompany the doctor as symbols of 
degradation. 

As is the case with the three Hol- 
lywood films mentioned above, the 
descriptive “slick” seems like gross 
understatement in discussing Wild 
Strawberries. An eerie, felicitous op- 
portunism steered this film — just 
enough Freudian bitters, modern 
marriage, supernatural overcast, and 
“smashingly beautiful” postcards to 
provide a full matinee of culture for 
the expanding middlebrow-highbrow 
audience. It probably is unnecessary 
to add that there’s a happy ending— 
with his reunited son and daughter- 
in-law watching over him and the 
hitchhikers serenading in the yard 
outside, the doctor slumbers off with 
a warm, pleasant, self-assured smile 
creasing his papier-mache face. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


U.S. HISTORY 


I was interested in “U.S. History with a 


Difference” (NL, August 3-10) because it 
reminded me of suppressed or forgotten 
American historical sources of which this 
brainwashed generation has no_ knowledge. 


There is, for instance, Simmons’ Social Forces 
In American History which gives us an inside 
motives and character of our 
Revolutionary heroes. 


view of the 


It could be beneficial for us to look at our- 
selves as others see us. There has been a never- 
ending conflict between the working masses 
and the propertied “bourgeoisie,” but the facts 
are generally much overlooked. Every reform 
“blood, 
That gains have been made is a tribute to 


and 


has entailed much sweat and tears.” 


individual self-sacrifice courage. 


Pasadena, California Joun HALcone 

Andrew R. MacAndrew, in “U.S. History 
With a Difference,” reminds us very effectively 
that Soviet textbooks change their interpreta- 
tion of history to suit the current climate. A 
similar study of British textbooks would show 
over the last 150 years greatly modified accounts 
of the United States. The “corridor” nationalist 
history books are one of the basic obstacles to 
recognizing the unity of human history and to 
reducing nationalist sovereignty. UNESCO has 
talked textbooks of 
nationalist prejudice. Some group of scholars 


about ridding history 
should work harder to make that dream come 
true. 


New York City Mark STARR 


CORRECTION 


In my article on the Dominican Republic 
(“Will the U.S. Save Trujillo?” NL, August 
17-24), Louis F. Thomen is given as the present 
Ambassador to the Republic. Actually, Joseph 
S. Farland has been the U.S. Ambassador to 
the Dominican Republic since May 1957. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


BEATNIKS 


The usually discerning William E. Bohn is 


mistaken about the “beatniks” in one im- 
portant aspect (“The Home Front,” NL, Au- 
gust 17-24). Fifty years ago many of the 
Bohemians were rebels against the social, econ- 


that 
most beatniks today insist that the basic in- 


omic and political institutions of era; 
ternal problems of our time have been largely 
settled. Except for its interest in the arts, its 
lack of race prejudice and its indifference to 
stylish dress, the Beat Generation largely re- 
conformist 


sembles its contemporaries in its 





Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


acceptance of the status quo. American young 
people generally fail to realize that even if the 
Russian menace vanished overnight, we would 
have a host of issues to resolve. 

Philadelphia Water R. Storey 


HIGH PROFITS 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg (“Are Wage Increases 
Inflationary?” NL, July 6) states that “exces. 
sively high profits, based on low break-even 
points, are being made by . . . corporations .., 
at the expense of the American consumer,’ 
There are objective methods by which profits 
can be determined, but to find that they are 
high requires some criterion by which what is 
normal can be differentiated from what is high, 
The phrase, “based on low break-even points,” 
does not provide this measuring rod, since it 





does not explain how the American consumer 
has been deprived of something that rightfully 
belongs to him. And when the word “exces 
sively” is added, then the suspicion arises that 
objective criteria are considered unnecessary, 
since an appeal is being made to ancient preju- 
dice based on the doctrine that the “giant” 
corporations parasitically exploit the “people.” 

An analysis of the use to which corporate 
profits are put shows the Federal Government 
taking 52 per cent, plus a certain percentage of 
those profits paid out as dividends, making 4 
probable total Federal stake of 65 per cent in 
profits. The majority of the remainder is re 
invested to increase the efficiency of operations 
If the salaried employe has been robbed in this 
procedure, as the Marxists claim, then obviously 
the Federal Government is the most important 
villain of the piece. On the other hand, if the 
“consumer” has robbed, the villain re 
mains the same, but the question now arises: 


been 
How is the villainy absolved by giving the 
salaried employe a larger share of the ill-gotten 
gains? 

Profits represent a social blessing to the com 
munity, since they tend to maximize the produc- 
tion of wealth for society. At the same time, 
the profit system upholds the moral principle 
that a man is entitled to the fruits of his labor, 
within the framework of a free society. The 
opposite moral principle is suggested by Rut 
tenberg when he mentions “an income-suppot 
instead of a price-support system for farmers” 
Here a man is paid an income because he e 
ists, rather than because he produces some 
thing of social value. Such a moral principle, 





when widely applied, has not yet been show 
to be compatible with a free society. Profits 
are high, excessively high, when they serve 00] 
socially useful purpose. The same can be said 
of payments to farmers. 


Avoca, N. Y. Harowp Koret 
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You are invited to join 
The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(Arbeter Ring'’) 
America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 
Insurance protection for your 
family and identification with 
the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 
2 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed in 30 states and In 
Canada 
© 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
¢ $1.000 Tubereulosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership con be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, iabor 
and social causes. 











'==eeee Clip AND MAIL®#eeaa8 
The Workman’s Circle N.L. 
175 E, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND LITERATURE AND 
DUES ESTIMATE, 

















Lovely Dogwood Trees 


Finest of native trees in the Cornus 
Florida (White Flowering Dogwood). 
3 to 4 feet. Cover your property 
with them at this fantastic price: 
By A $20.00; 100 for $65.00; 200 for 


Ornamental Evergreens 


Canadian Hemlock, Rhododendron 
Maximum, and Mountain. 2 to 3 
feet. 25 for $20.00, 100 for $65.00; 
200 for $110.00. 

Limited offer. So RUSH your order 
TODAY. Will make shipment when 
it is wanted. 


W. R. McGUIRE 


Milligan College, Tenn. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
CARY EVA MARIE JAMES 


GRANT SAINT MASON 
in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


“NORTH BY NORTHWEST”’ 


' Co-Starring JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS 
Written by ERNEST LEHMAN « Directed by ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
An M-G-M Picture in VistaVision + Technicolor® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SUMMER FESTIVAL” — Spec- 
tacular entertainment... featuring famed 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, specialty acts 
and Symphony Orchestra... all the mira- 
cles of the magic stage in breath-taking 
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| FLATBUSH . TR S- 

KIYN wr AT NEVINS 9350 THEATER PARTIES 

aay All trade union and fraternal or- 

Bre -" AUDREY HEPBURN ganizations are requested when plan- 


“THE NUN’S STORY”’ 


ning theater parties to do so throu 






| plus BOTH IN COLOR con fe fo. eeage of The 
WONDERS OF CHICAGO 7 Hast 15th St, N.Y.C. Phone: 





“Nun’s Story’? at 11:40. 3:00, 6:20, 9:25 Algonquin 5-8844. 
[LATE SHOW TONIGHT! | 
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WONDERFUL 
x» ENTERTAINMENT 
4 IN THE WHOLE WIDE 

WONDERFUL WORLD! 
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JONES RitreR WYNN 
" FRANK CAPRAS———. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 
House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
| liability. 
| LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
| With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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HELP US-KEEP THE | 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Y ou’d give him the world, 
if you could. A free and 
happy world to learn in. A 
world of peace, where he 
can grow up, free of fear. 

But peace takes more than 
wanting, these days. It takes 
a lot of doing, too. And peace 
costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

You can do something 
about this. Every U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond you buy helps pro- 
vide money for America’s 
Peace Power—to help us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Why not buy a few extra, 
in the months to come? 
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Photograph by Harold Ht 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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